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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. , 

1, Imagine that you are present at a meeting 
of your neighborhood association. Give an 
oral explanation of the new draft system, 
showing how it will affect your community. 

2. Imagine that you are secretary of the com- 

mission charged with stopping strikes in 
the West. In proper form write a report of 
the work of the commission. 

8. Give an oral summary of the reasons that 

boxe led President Wilson to support Woman 


uffrage. 

4. Read “Can You Live on Onions?” Using 
the statistics in that article as a starting 
point, tell what any family can do to save 
food, and thus aid in preventing further 
increase in the cost of food products. 

5. Give a clear oral explanation of the New 
York Mayoralty campaign, and show ‘how it 
is related to matters of national interest. 

6. Write a circular letter, such as a grocer 
might send to his customers, concerning the 
sugar shortage. 

7. Read “Plight of the Northern Neutrals.” 
Write an answer to the President of the 
Netherlands Overseas Trust Company. 

8. You have been asked to address a meeting 
of Americans of Scandinavian birth. Pre- 
pare a suitable talk concerning the relations 
that you think should exist between Scan- 
dinavia and Germany. 

9. Present, and explain, the peace program 
drawn up by the Russian Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. Show why 
these terms would be fatal to the best inter- 
ests of Russia and of the world. 

Special Articles. 

1. Point out evidences of sincerity, originality, 
and literary merit in “My First Six Weeks 
with the Colors.” Write a similar article on 
“My First Term in School.” 

2. Write a very short summary of the princi- 
pal points presented in “Is England Going 
to Starve?” 

8. Write a short exposition on ‘the method of 
systematic giving mentioned in “Boosting 
the Old Town.” 

4. Imagine that you are a guest at “Rock- 
ledge.” Write an enthusiastic letter in which 
you describe the house, and tell something 
about your experiences there. 

5. Show in what ways “The Paint Box House” 
gives admirable examples of the following: 
introduction, exposition, description, presen- 
tation of feeling, choice of words, conclusion. 

SECTION Il. LITERATURE. 

Phantasms of War. By Amy Lowell. 

1, How closely are Miss Lowell’s poems on the 
war related to fact? What is the purpose of 
the poems? 

2. Give a clear explanation of “The Facts in 
the Case.” What emotions do the facts rouse 
in you? 

8. Explain the following words that occur in 
“The Cornucopia of Red and Green Com- 
fits”: cornucopia, comfits, linden-tassel, lus- 
tred, louis d'or, dockets, lading, amber, 
glades, gnomes, Lorelei, “Unter den Linden,” 
misshapen Kaiser, Heilige Nacht, marzipan, 
castanets, Potsdam. 

4. Divide the poem into several stanzas, and 
write an appropriate title for every stanza. 

5. What is the effect of naming three children, 
“Jeanne,” “Gaston” and “Marie”? y 
should the mother tell them of fairies in 
Germany? 

6. How is part of the poem related to “Mac- 
beth?” What is the effect of the lines that 
tell how “Germany splits its sides with 
laughing ?” 

7. What were the fairies the French children 
saw at Christmas time? What is the effect 
of mentioning Christmas in this poem? How 
is the nature of the Christmas candy made 
emphatic ? 

8. In what ways does the poem have literary 
value? In what ways is it likely to affect 
conduct? 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the meaning and the derivation of 
every one of the following words prominent 
in the news of the week: neutralization, re- 
nunciation, plebiscite, autonomy, indemni- 
ties, premature, provisional, propagandists, 
instigate, subsidy. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


1. Give the syntax of all the infinitives in the 
leading editorial article. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


1. 


IV. 


vi. 


- Reread the article “Avanti Savoia!” 


. Explain the 


- Social and Political Conditions 


- What special problems 


- From a study of this 


- Tabulate th 


- What is the 


- With the aid of your mother, 


. According to the author what 


NEW YORK CITY 


Italy in the War—“‘An Alpine Ava- 
lanche,” ‘‘The Italian Collapse,” “Ital- 
lan Cabinet resigns.”’ 

Sum up Italy’s aims in entering the war. 
Which of them is she most anxious to 
achieve? Why? 


- What is the Italian people’s chief motive 


in fighting to regain the Trentino territory? 


- Review the former struggles between Italy 


and Austria. Mention the important points 
in the Napoleonic campaigns. 


- Outline in brief the steps that led to the 


establishment of the Venetian republic. 


- How was Italian unity achieved? What 


bearing has its accomplishment on Italy’s 
attitude in the present war? 


- “In a single blow the armies of the Central 


Powers undid all the achievements of Italy 
during the successful summer campaign and 
even threatened to sweep the Italians back 
beyond the frontier.” at were the 
achievements of the summer campaign ? 
Name the successive goals of Italy’s ad- 
vance. 


pub- 
lished in The Independent of September 15, 


1917. Trace the Italian victories and defeats 
on the accompanying map. . 

Political situation in Italy now. 
What will be the probable effect of the 
change in ministry? Recall the influence of 
ex-Premier Giolotti against Italy’s entrance 
into the war and his connection with the 
German agent, Prince von Biilow. “It is said 
that a representative of the Giolotti party 
is likely to be included in the new cabinet.” 
What dangers do you see in this possibility ? 


In Tur- 
Turkey.” 
of government are 
are not present in 
ropean countries? 

} article and any other 
available sources what conclusion do you 
Taw about the racial problems of Turkey? 
Dosing a yw fey pd » war what spe- 
cial problem the American Ambassado: 
to Turkey have to solve? 7 


Terms of Peace—“Russian Peace Ru- 
mors,’’ 


key—‘The War as | Saw It In 


Present in Turkey that 
the government of Eu 


e indicated peace proposals - 
der the following heads: (a) oo ib) 


the colonies, (ce) international economic re- 
lations ? 


- How do you account f 


or the favorable terms 
which Russia is willing to offer Germany ? 
In how far would these terms suit Ger- 
monet the European Allies? the 


wd United 
Irish Affairs—“Anot 
Pieee nother Sinn Fein 
- Look up in The Independent for May 8 
1916, the story of the Irish revolt of 1916 
ere 


any probability of anothe i 
similar to that of April, 19167 iets 

., ne present. status of the H 
Rule agitation ? Why has the proses ef 
establishing Home Rule for Ireland been. so 
long delayed? 


Food Supply—“Is 


England Going to 
Starve?” “The Empty Sugar Bowl,” 
“Can You Live on 


Make an outline of Mrs. Whitney’s article. 
a “ =. Hoover's problems the same 
as ose 0 or ondda? i 
they different? a 
What arguments can now be presented in 
favor of Prohibition which could not have 
nm presented in times of peace? 

draw up a 
table indicating the approximate grican of 
ten articles of food in November, 1918, 1914, 


1915, 1916, 1917. Explain the condi 
which this table shows. eens 


Stocks and Bonds as Investments— 
“Now Is the Time to Buy.’”’ 


+ + + The Government bond at four per 
cent is far more attractive than the corpora- 
tion security at six per cent.” Why? 

are the causes 
for the present low prices of stocks? 
“High prices and high interest rates are apt 
to have the same result in the United States 
as in Europe,” ete. Explain how this result 
comes about. 
“T have known no better time for the pur- 
chase of standard securities than right now.” 
What facts justify this statement? 
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lhe Benetits 


and Enjoyments 
of Silverware 


ARISTOTLE said “that when 


ever you buy something it 
is because the benefit prom 
ises to be greater than the 
sacrifice ~ and certainly that 
is true of silverware, which 
passes from one generation 
to another till the benefits 
of its use and enjoyment are 
out of all proportion to its 
original cost. 


“Gorham Sterling Silverware 
is sok! by leading jewelers 
everywhere, and bears 
this trade-mark 
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WITH WHICH ISINCORPORATED 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 





We ask the indulgence of our readers for the delay in the delivery of this issue of 
The Independent. It was caused by a strike which affected all the printing houses 
in New York City, including of course the press at which The Independent is printed 


AN ALPINE AVALANCHE 


N Tuesday, October 23, Washington gave out to 

the American press “a semi-official despatch” 

stating “that General Cadorna is making prep- 

arations on an extensive scale for an important 
military movement.” There was no disclosure, for military 
reasons, of the objective, extent or character of the move- 
ment or when the Italian offensive will be resumed. The 
despatch credited the war correspondent of the Roman 
T'ribuna with the statement “that gossip of an Austrian 
offensive has proved to be unfounded.” 

In this unpretentious and somewhat ambiguous fashion 
the news was broken to the American people of the Aus- 
trian offensive which had begun on the preceding Sunday. 
As we now know, the “important military movement” 
which General Cadorna was then beginning was a retire- 
ment on “an extensive scale” involving nothing less than 
the evacuation of Gorizia and the relinquishment of most 
if not all of the gains made by Italian arms in thirty months 
of fighting. An Austro-German army of half a million men 
broke thru the Italian lines and poured down the western 
slope of the Julian Alps into the valley of Cividale. This 
brings them upon the left flank and in the rear of the Ital- 
ian forces that penetrated eastward into the Bainsizza 
and Carso plateaus last August. These forces, caught be- 
tween the devils and the deep sea, are being withdrawn as 
rapidly as possible, but it appears that over 100,000 have 
been captured. The enemy also claims the capture of seven 
hundred cannon, very likely in large part the British artil- 
lery that was sent this summer to brace up the Italian 
offensive. 

We can now see the meaning of some of the mysterious 
maneuvers of the past few weeks. The German naval dem- 
onstration in the Gulf of Finland, which sent the inhabit- 
ants of Reval, Helsingfors and Petrograd scuttling to the 
country, was a feint to cover the retirement of the German 
troops beyond Riga. The German fleet will doubtless do 
what it can in the Baltic, but it cannot have the support of 
any very extensive land forces, for 130,000 German troops 
are said to have been sent to aid the Austrians in their Ital- 
ian offensive, and the Germans need all the men they can 
get to withstand the continued assaults of the British and 
French—and now Americans—on their lines in France and 
Belgium. 

When the Austrians invaded Italy from the Trentino in 
1916 they met with little opposition, and it was feared that 
they might sweep across the country to Venice, but the Rus- 
Sians came to the rescue and the Austrian troops had to be 
withdrawn for service in Galicia. This time the Russians can- 
not be depended upon even to hold tlieir own, so it devolves 


upon the Allies in France. Accordingly, General Pétain de- 
livered an attack upon the German lines about Laon at the 
same time as the Austrian attack on Italy. It remains to be 
seen whether this will serve as a diversion or not. The Ger- 
mans would probably be willing to give up some ground, 
perhaps even surrender Laon, rather than relinquish their 
new offensive. 

The importance attached to this new movement is shown 
by the fact that it is led in person by the young Austrian 
ruler, Kaiser Karl. The imperial prestige would not be 
risked on a venture likely to turn out to be a feint or a 


. failure. The German Government has not only sent troops 


but its best generals, Mackensen and Ludendorf, who 
planned and carried out the most remarkable campaigns of 
the war, the expulsion of the Russians from Galicia and the 
conquest of Rumania. They are now trying the same smash- 
ing tactics on Italy. But the Italians outnumber the in- 
vaders by more than five to one, and are supported by the 
money, men and munitions of the other Allies. It was im- 
possible to aid the Russians or the Rumanians with rein- 
forcements or supplies, but Italy is not inaccessible to out- 
side aid, tho with the shortage of shipping it is not easy 
to reach. 

The American Government, in response to Italy’s press- 
ing appeal, has just turned over twenty-five ships to the 
Italian service. There is a serious shortage of both food and 
fuel. Coal costs $60 a ton when it can be bought at all, and, 
as every tourist knows, Italy is never too warm in winter. 
In spite of the censorship, rumors of widespread disaffec- 
tion, even of impending revolution, have leaked thru to 
this country. In the recent riots at Turin the Government 
forces carried the barricades by the aid of aircraft, a new 
feature of street warfare not anticipated in Herr Most’s 
manual of revolutionary tactics. 

The overthrow of the Boselli ministry by a vote of three 
to one is natural enough, for the Government seems to have 
been caught napping by the Austrian invasion. The only 
alarming feature about it is the increasing influence, if not 
the return to power, of the Giolitti or pro-German faction. 
It will be remembered that ex-Premier Giolitti, the most 
popular politician in Italy, led the opposition against the 
entrance of Italy into the war. He was swept aside by 
the rising tide of the war spirit, and his friend and 
backer, Prince von Biilow, the German agent in Italy, 
had to flee the country. Now a former follower of Gio- 
litti heads the new Italian cabinet. Among the social- 
ists and republicans there has been considerable peace 
propaganda of late. That the enemy is counting upon 
some such support is indicated by the report that the 
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THE UNINVITED GUEST 
“I have come to stay with you, 
dear Wilhelm, to the very end,” 
says Famine to the shrinking 
Kaiser in the cartoon above. 


It was drawn by Owen Aves 
for the London “Passing Show” 





GERMANY’S MAN 
SHORTAGE 


The report that boys from 
thirteen to sixteen years old are 
coming in among the German 
prisoners is the basis for this 
cartoon of G. E. Stubby’s, pub 
lished in the London “Passing 
Show.” “Himmel,” says _ the 
Prussian official, “How is it you 
have not been called up before?” 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN 
The inexorable command 
of Defeat, forcing the 
Kaiser to relinquish his 
ambitions of world vic- 
tory and descend into 
iurk despair is graphical 
‘y presented (on the 
right) by Kirby of thi 
Vew York “World.” Th 
ither cartoons on thi> 
page are from two repre 
sentative London papers 
they are at the same tim. 
srim and humorous illus 
trations of the growin. 
popular impression tha 
Germany’s military rm 
sources cannot possibl, 
‘ast much longer and thu 
the German people a 
at last becoming arouse 
tgainst their present rul. 
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A WATCHED POT THAT 
SEEMS TO BE BOILING 


Popular disturbance is increasing 
in the German melting pot as the 
fire of internal troubles grows 
hotter, and the world looks on 
with increasing approval as the 
people prove that they have a 
will of their own. Cartoon by 
Paul Benly in “London Opinion” 


GETTING WEAKER 


' [t is a rather optimistic forecast 


this cartoon by G. E. Studdy, of 
Germany’s U-boat campaign fail- 
ing fast. Hindenburg has dropt 
the sword of Ruthlessness to give 
his attention to his pet patient, 
but U-boat seems nearly done for 
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banners of the invaders are inscribed with the word 
“Peace.” The wholesale surrenders of the Italians show that 
the scheme worked. It is evident that the new offensive has 
a political as well as a military purpose and is intended to 
throw Italy into chaos like Russia. But a dispatch from Rome 
assures us that the invasion has had the opposite effect and 
all parties are now united in defense of the kingdom. 

Such are some of the forces involved in the situation, but 
he would be a rash man who would attempt to draw a defi- 
nite conclusion. It is like a problem in algebra. We know 
the factors involved, the x, y and z, we know whether they 
are plus or minus quantities, but since we do not know the 
value of any one of them we cannot get the answer. 


FOR WHAT? 
ie second Liberty Loan is gloriously subscribed. Our 








soldiers have gone into action in the trenches 

of France. The casualty lists of “ours” are just be- 
yond the turning. We are beginning to feel—perhaps more 
than a little—the pinch that comes when food and fuel grow 
scarce. 

It is a good time to stop and consider afresh what we 
are fighting for. David Lloyd-George, England’s dynamic 
and magnetic Prime Minister, has just put it into words 
with his accustomed skill: . 

It is not a question of territorial readjustment or indemnities, 
but preéminently a question of the destruction of a false ideal 
which has intimidated and enslaved Europe, or would have done 
so had it been triumphant. It is an ideal, where force and brutal- 
ity reign supreme, as against the ideal of the world peopled by 
free democracies and united in an honorable league of peace. 
That is the ideal enshrined at Potsdam, where they have been 
plotting and scheming how to enslave their neighbors. That has 
been their dream and our nightmare. There will be no peace, no 
liberty, until that shrine is shattered and its priesthood dispersed 
and discredited forever. ’ 

It is to that end we go to fight alongside our gallant 
allies who have borne the burden and heat of the day. We 
cannot be reminded—remind ourselves—too often that we 
are mustering our vast resources and ourselves, not against 
a people, not even against a Kaiser, but against a false and 
idolatrous ideal. The world must destroy it or it will destroy 


the world. 
GOD AND MR. WELLS 


HETHER God made H. G. Wells or H. G. Wells 

has recently made God and pronounced Him good, 

| \ we shall not attempt to say. If any sensitive reader 

hesitates to hold God responsible for Wells, he may think 

one way. If any reader equally but differently sensitive 

shrinks from owing to Mr. Wells his vision of God, he may 

think the other way. Speaking only for ourselves, we con- 

fess conservatism in these matters, and, in spite of occa- 

sional doubts, probably shall go on believing that God made 
Wells. 

For the purpose of what we are coming to it may not 
much matter. What we object to is the portrayal of God 
as a king, visible or invisible. We are done with kings; the 
kings must go. In the days of old when kings were useful, 
indispensable, and the highest ideal of government con- 
ceived by man, it was proper to think of God in monarchical 
terms. But the word “king” has ceased to be an honorific 
appellation and is rapidly becaming a by-word and an 
hissing. 

Since the Scriptures warn us that we cannot find out God 
by searching, or by any means know the Almighty to per- 
fection, it is permissible, we suppose, to think about Him in 
any decent way that seems to us more true and decent than 
another. So to start with (by way of clearing the ground) 
we rule out the blaspheming Kaiser’s way, the preposterous 
Hevelian way and the H. G. Wells way. 

/f ways that remain there are two or three rather nice 
pa.an ones that appeal to us as at least partly true, and 
thea, best of all (so we think), the Christian way. 

‘the earliest, and most simple-minded way apprehended 








God as a mysterious, impersonal and magical “It.” You 
could catch “It” or “It” could catch you. “It” could hurt 
you in dreadful and unimaginable ways, or “It” could heal 
you and fill you with strength and gladness. “It” was in 
the grass and in the trees; in the wind and in the water. 
The child playing tag (“tree tag” above all) thinks in the 
naive heathen fashion until his elders in their inscrutable 
wisdom shatter his illusions and blast his happiness. Yet 
the elders themselves can’t get away from that beautiful 
oldest religion, howevér much they may try. They remember 
May Day and Hallowe’en, and light up the Christmas tree; 
and they talk about “vim” and “vigor,” “vitality,” “viril- 
ity” and “virtue,” every one of which, in the original mean- 
ing of these words, was “It.” 

Strong and beautiful men, wise and courageous men were 
so, to the mind of primitive man, because they were full 
of “It.” They were magicians and heroes, they were “dai- 
mones” and titans, they were divinities. 

Side by side with ideas of “It” grew up ideas of ghosts. 
Herbert Spencer’s account of the process, in the first vol- 
ume of his “Principles of Sociology,” is one of the best chap- 
ters that he ever wrote, and Jane Ellen Harrison’s “Themis” 
is the best account of “It” that you can anywhere find. 
The ghost of the hero and the ghost of the chieftain of 
course were full of “It”? and of course they became deities. 

Out of such theological elements emerged the gods of 
Olympus; superhuman, immortal, mighty with “It,” work- 
ers of wonders; yet human, and sharing the passions of 
men, caring for men, sharing their joys, and their sorrows, 
fighting their battles with them, and meddling in their love 
affairs. 

Against this background appears, at length, the Christian 
faith. God again dwells in man as the wonder worker, doing 
miracles, immortal and rising from the grave; but he is no 
longer the hero of battles or the slayer of dragons. “It” has 
become a divine understanding, an infinite love, giving all 
of life’s short day to work for men and sacrificing self in 
the end, that men might live. 

We have confest that we like this notion of God better 
than any other, and in particular better than the Wells 
notion of the King-God. We think that it probably is truer 
than any other; and the best part of it, as we look at it, is, 
the suggestion it offers to everybody to look for a spark or 
a thrill of godliness within himself and give it a chance to 
do thru him something on the whole worth while. 








WHICH IS YOUR LINCOLN? 


OST of our readers were born too late to vote for 

\ / Lincoln, but we are going to give them all a chance 

SB. to cast their ballots for him—not this time to 
occupy for four years the White House at Washington, but 
to stand perpetually in front of the Houses of Parliament in 
London. A Lincoln in bronze is to represent the American 
people near the court of St. James’s, and surely they ought 
to be consulted as to which of the Linco!n effigies they 
regard as the best representative of the man and the nation. 
When doctors disagree the public is the referee, and in 
this case there is undeniably a disagreement. What was in- 
tended as a peace offering turns out to be an apple of dis- 
cord. The International Committee that was formed to cele- 
brate in 1914 the Hundred Years’ Peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, wishing to place in London 
a permanent memorial of the amity of the two nations, 
proffered a statue of Lincoln to the British Government. 
The offer was accepted and a fine site was assigned for it 
near Westminster Abbey on Parliament Square. It was at 
first intended to send a replica of the St. Gaudens statue 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, but last year George Grey Bar- 
nard completed a statue of Lincoln for Cincinnati that 
aroused widespread interest and hot controversy. Our read- 
ers will remember that we used it as a cover design for 
The Independent of February 26, 1917. Among the ad- 
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mirers of the Barnard statue was ex-President Taft, and 
when his brother, Charles Phelps Taft, offered to pay for 
a replica it was gratefully accepted by the American and 
British committees. 

Then the storm broke. Those who disliked the work did 
not care about its being set up in Cincinnati, but they ob- 
jected to its going to London. The fight against it is led by 
F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, editor of the Art World, who calis 
it a “woful, wallowing Willie, mourning for mother and 
complaining of a colic’; and again as “a stoop-shouldered, 
consumptive-chested, chimpanzee-handed, lumpy-footed, 
giraffe-necked, grimy-fingered clodhopper, wearing his 
clothes in a way to disgust a ragman.” This is as strong 
language as used to be used south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line about the real Lincoln. The Art World goes on to prove 
that Lincoln was not ugly and awkward but fine-looking 
and dignified; that he was not slouchy, but on the contrary 
“drest in the hight of fashion of his time. . . We 
have many photographs to show that Lincoln always drest 
in the best clothes his money could buy, whenever he could 
do so... . Lincoln was fully aware of the importance 
of elegant social forms—if the nation is to realize its high- 
est destiny.” The old photographs of Lincoln have been 
brought out to prove that his hands were not unduly large 
and that his feet were really small, considering his hight. 

In opposition to this we have such artists as John Sar- 
gent, Charles Dana Gibson and Frederick MacMonnies. Mr. 
MacMonnies, who first attracted the attention of the Amer- 
ican public thru his fountain at the Chicago Fair, says: 

What we want in Barnard’s statue is that sculptor’s vision of 
Lincoln’s soul—and we have it. In addition to this it is good 


sculpture and, composition and excellent design. He has 
helped to let the public into the secret of Lincoln’s greatness. 


On the other hand, Representative Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, who has introduced a resolution into Congress calling 
upon the President to prevent the statue from being sent 
to London, calls -it “more simian than human, with mis- 
shapen, ugly, comic, cartoonist feet exhibiting plenty of 
sole but no soul.’”’ The late Rufus Choate, in a letter of pro- 
test written shortly before his death, said it is ‘a horrible 
thing and a gross libel upon President Lincoln.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt for once agrees with Mr. Taft and 
says: 

At last we have the Lincoln of the Lincoln-Douglas debates 

the living Lincoln, the great democrat. The statue is 
unique. I know of no other so full of life. The greatest sculptor 
of ous age. The one is worthy of the other. I congratulate Bar- 
nard with all my heart. He has given us Lincoln, the Lincoln we 
know and love. 

But it is not the Lincoln that his son knew and loved. 
Robert Lincoln writes: “The result is a monstrous figure 
which is grotesque as a likeness of President Lincoln and 
defamatory as an effigy.” On the other hand, Miss Ida Tar- 
bell says: “Barnard’s Lincoln is to me the profoundest thing 
yet done on the man by any one in any medium”—which 
implicitly includes her own admirable biography. 

To these criticisms may be added that overheard from 
one of the crowd which flocked to see the statue when it 
was first exhibited in the court of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York: “Lincoln wa’nt no hookworm poor white 
trash.” As the uncinaria had not then been discovered his- 
tory does not enlighten us on that point, but it cannot be 
denied that Lincoln rose from the class referred to. That is 
why Barnard chose for the figure model a man who, like 
his father and grandfather before him, was born on a farm 
only fifteen miles from where Lincoln was born. He was 
about Lincoln’s hight and build. The face Barnard took 
from the Lincoln life-mask, which he studied for three 
months. As is well known, Lincoln’s face was asymmetrical, 
and artists have often tried to trace a connection between 
his physiognomy and his composite character. According to 
Barnard, the left side of his face is the mother side, reveal- 
ing his tenderness, sensitiveness and sense of humor, while 
the right, the man’s side, is stern, determined and stoical. 


In our illustration on another page we give views of the 
Barnard statue from both sides, so our readers can judge 
if he has succeeded in carrying out this idea. 

On the same page we give the other statues that have 
been suggested as substitutes. The one in the upper left 
corner is the statue by Augustus St. Gaudens, showing Lin- 
coln just risen from a curule chair, as tho to make a speech. 
This is Lincoln the mature statesman, not what Barnard in- 
tended to represent, Lincoln between 1857 and 1860. 

Another conception of Lincoln much loved by many, as 
may be seen from our photograph of it, is the work of 
Gutzon Borglum and is placed in Newark, New Jersey. Mr. 
Borglum, like Lincoln, is a product of the prairies, and he 
won his fame by his modeling of horses and cowboys. We 
also present for your consideration Edinburgh Memorial, 
by J. Patrick, and the statue in Boston by an older sculptor, 
Thomas Ball. The latter represents Lincoln the Emanci- 
pator, as is indicated by the unshackled slave-boy kneeling 
at his feet, but the effectiveness of the group has been some- 
what impaired to those who are so unfortunate as to have 
heard the remark of the irreverent humorist that it should 
be called “Shine, Sir?” 

Latest of the Lincoln statues is that which has just been 
completed by Daniel Chester French for the national Lin- 
coln memorial building at Washington. We show a photo- 
graph of the original model taken in the studio. 

Here there are six different statues of Lincoln. Which 
do you like best? Which do you like least? And how do 
the others range in between? Send in your ballots to us 
promptly and if we get enough to be significant we will 
publish the results. Families, schools and clubs may vote 
collectively. Put down all six of the sculptors’ names, Ball, 
Barnard, Borglum, French, Patrick and St. Gaudens, and 
arrange or number them in the order of your preference. 
The question is yet undecided and the public voice may 
have an influence. In England as well as in this country the 
question is now being discussed in lively language. The 
London Times is positive as usual: “There can be no ques- 
tion, of course, that the outspoken condemnation of the 
great President’s son and the protests of men like the late 
Mr. Choate will settle the matter so far as this country 
is concerned. It is inconceivable now that this particular 
statue should ever reach our shores.” The Thunderer in- 
dignantly goes on to say that the London public has “a 
right to know by whose authority so grave a blunder was 
committed in their name.”’ But Barnard has warm defend- 
ers in England, where his earlier work is well known, es- 
pecially the group first exhibited in the Paris Salon and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, designed to express in 
marble Hugo’s phrase, “I feel two natures struggling with- 
in me.” The First Commissioner of Works, who has the 
placing of the statue, refuses to take sides in the contro- 
versy and states that the British Government is content to 
leave the selection to the United States. It is proposed to 
send the same statue to Petrograd and Paris as to London, 
so the people of all three nations will form their idea of 
the martyred President from this effigy, whichever it is. 


AN UNCOMPLETED PROPHECY 
HE president of a wholesale liquor dealers’ associa- 
Tr tion in New York predicts that the result of the war 
prohibition legislation already passed by Congress 
will be: 
“First, a sharp decrease in the amount of consumption; 
“Second, a big decrease in the number of saloons and 
retail liquor dealers and the practical elimination of the 
irresponsible and disreputable type of saloon.” 
This is admirable frankness. If he had been only a little 
franker, he would have added: 
“Third, a marked decrease in vice, disease and crime; 
“Fourth, a clear gain in efficiency, individual and com- 
munity.” 
But perhaps that was too much to expect. 
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‘ For the first time in the 
Old Glory in course of the Great War 
the Trenches American soldiers have 
entered the trenches under the Ameri- 
can flag. There have, of course, been 
thousands of American volunteers serv- 
ing with the French Foreign Legion or 
other military organizations of the En- 
tente Allies, and American doctors, 
nurses, ambulance men and engineers 
have braved the fire of the enemy on 
many occasions. But an official state- 
ment issued to the public on October 27 
brought the first news of American 
participation in land warfare as a bel- 
ligerent nation. It announced: 

In continuation of their training as a 
nucleus for instruction later, a contingent 
of some battalions of our first contingents, 
in association with veteran French bat- 
talions, is in the first line trenches of a 
quiet sector on the French front. They are 
supported by some batteries of our artil- 
lery, in association with veteran French 
batteries. : 

The sector remains normal. Our men 
have adapted themselves to actual trench 
conditions in the most satisfactory manner. 

The official communication of October 
27 mentioned neither the exact day 
when the American soldiers occupied 
the trenches nor the location of the 
“quiet sector on the French front” 
where they were stationed. The Ameri- 
cans took their posts under cover of 
night and at six o’clock in the morning 
made their presence felt by the enemy 
by beginning an artillery action. When 
the Germans discover what troops are 
facing them it is improbable that the 
“sector on the French front” will long 
remain “quiet,” as it has always been 
the German custom to make an early 
attack on trenches held by new recruits 
not yet used to the technic of trench 
warfare. Major General Scott, former 
Chief of Staff, has arrived in France 
and gone to the front. 


-_. Few persons realize to 
— what an extent the United 

States has already contrib- 
uted to the conduct of the Great War. It 
is now announced that more than 100,- 
000 American officers and soldiers have 
been transported to France under the 
protection of our naval vessels, and un- 
til the sinking of the “Antilles” on Octo- 
ber 17 every transport passed in safety. 
But in spite of this fact, many German 
papers are still discussing whether it 
will be possible to send “an American 
army” to Europe. The War Depart- 
ment is already considering the calling 
of a second detachment of drafted men 
to the training camps this winter. 
Secretary of War Baker authorizes 
the statement that work has been 
begun on more than 20,000 airplanes, 
America’s first contribution to the 
war in the air. Twenty-four aviation 
schools have been provided in this 
country, and many Americans are also 
learning to fly in European aviation 
camps. 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 22—British army makes drive 
east of Ypres. Twenty-five British 
ships sunk during previous week. 
Germans land on Esthonian coast. 

October 23—French capture 8000 || 
Germans in Aisne valley attack. || 
Barthou replaces Ribot as French || 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

October 24—Austrians attack Italian | 
positions on Isonzo front. Germans | 





abandon advanced posts near the | 
Gulf of Riga. 
October 25—French again attack | 
northeast of Soissons. Italians be- | 
gin retreat on Bainsizza Plateau. | 
October 26—Italian ministry forced || 
out of office. Brazil makes formal || 
declaration of war on Germany. 
October 27—American soldiers report- || 
ed in trenches for the first time. | 
Second Liberty Loan oversubscribed. | 
October 28—Austro-German forces 
take Gorizia and Cividale. Belgians | 
make progress near Dixmude. | 














Even more significant is the report 
that the United States will be repre- 
sented at the next war conference of 
the Entente Allies. This will be the 
first general war conference in which 
the United States has taken direct 
part, and cur participation means that 
we will make our influence felt in the 
field of diplomacy as well as on the 
field of battle. 


Second Liberty When the period 
of subscription 


Loan Oversubscribed for the second 


Liberty Loan was over at midnight on 
October 27, the bankers, overwhelmed 
with last minute applications, were 
able to make only the most general 
estimates of the sum loaned to the 
Government. The news that American 
soldiers were actually in the front 
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A PARADE WITH A DIFFERENCE 


The British tank and Italy’s Caproni biplane 
“marched” in New York’s big Liberty Loan pa- 
rade on October 25 along with 20,000 bondholders 


trenches came only a few hours before 
the closing of subscriptions, but it is 
said to have swelled the total by many 
millions. Official estimates place the 
amount of subscription at more than 
$5,000,000,000; the maximum offered to 
buyers. No section of the country was 
a “slacker.” Each of the twelve re- 
serve districts reported more than its 
minimum quota, and the majority of 
districts seem to have reached or ex- 
ceeded their maximum. The _ total 
number of persons subscribing is esti- 
mated at from eight to ten millions. 
Within the New York district alone 
about 2,500,000 persons invested in 
bonds. Enlisted men in the army took 
about $82,000,000 of the Liberty Loan, 
and the navy subscribed to the extent 
of $6,000,000. Even General Pershing’s 
army on active service in France sent 
back heavy subscriptions. As was the 
case with the first Liberty Loan the 
early days of the publicity campaign 
yielded disappointing results and only 
within the last week did it become evi- 
dent that the minimum of $3,000,000,- 
000 would surely be surpassed. 


October 23, 1917, will be 
The Day of remembered hereafter as 
one of the most glorious 
days in French annals. Early in the 
morning, under cover of an artillery 
barrage and a heavy mist, the French 
attacked six German infantry divisions 
with strong artillery support assembled 
in the trenches lying across the road 
from Soissons to Laon. The French 
attack at one point penetrated the 
German positions to the depth of more 
than two miles and swept past Fort de 
Malmaison and several fortified vil- 
lages. More than 8000 prisoners were 
taken in this single day’s action. Two 
days later the French attacked again, 
extending their trenches as far as the 
Oise-Aisne Canal. During the course 
of the week the French took altogether 
more than 12,000 prisoners and 150 
large cannon, not including machine 
guns and mine throwers. 
The French drive was hardly a sur- 
prize, for it was a matter of course that 
the French and British would try to 


France 


aid their Italian allies by starting such 


a vigorous offensive that the German 
military authorities would be compelled 
to withdraw some of their divisions 
from the Isonzo front to France or Bel- 
gium. The battleground selected by 
the French for their offensive is the 
Chemin des Dames, the highroad on 
the ridge of high ground north of the 
Aisne which General Nivelle captured 
in the French offensive of the spring 
and which the Germans vainly endeav- 
ored to retake during the summer. 
General Nivelle’s conquest of the 
Chemin des Dames position was 
achieved at so excessive a cost that 
he was retired from chief command in 
favor of General Pétain, who has now 
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resumed the advance on Laon begun 
by his predecessor, but in a more cau- 
tious manner, by means of local attacks 
instead of a general offensive on a wide 
front. Owing to its strictly limited 
scope and to extremely thoro artillery 
preparation, the French advance 
reached all its objectives with the loss 
of comparatively few men. 

The fighting on the Aisne front 
somewhat eclipsed in interest the prog- 
ress of the Allies in Flanders. The 
British and French pushed northeast 
of Ypres, consolidated captured posi- 
tions and repelled German counter- 
attacks, but the continuance of bad 
weather prevented any general offen- 
sive. The slackened pace of the Flan- 
ders campaign is indicated in the Brit- 
ish casualty lists, which show a marked 
decrease for the month of October as 
compared with September. 


The concentration of 
German troops on the 
Italian front seems to 
have given Russia a momentary relief. 
The Germans have completed their oc- 
cupation of the Baltic islands off the 
Esthonian coast and even landed a 
small force on the Verder peninsula 
east of Moon Sound, but, on the other 
hand, they have drawn in their lines 
east of Riga and abandoned a large 
area beyond the Dvina. Strangely 
enough, the German reports admitted a 
retreat “on a wide front” before the 
Russian reports mentioned the fact. 
The Russian navy made a name for 
itself in the recent battle of Moon 
Sound. The battleship “Slava” with- 
stood the attack of a large German 
fleet and when the ship was about to 
sink some of the crew were rescued by 
Russian destroyers. Volunteers from 
the “Slava” went ashore on Oesel 


On the Russian 
Front 


Island and held back the Germans with 
machine guns until the positions were 
abandoned by the demoralized Russian 
infantry. Petrograd reports claim that 
the Germans lost a large number of 
torpedo boats in the naval engagement 
in Moon Sound and that two battleships 
and a number of other enemy vessels 
were put out of action. By the con- 
quest of the Baltic islands the Germans 
won over a hundred cannon and a large 
quantity of military supplies besides 
taking over 20,000 prisoners. 


- The most terrible disaster 
The Italian Vhich has befallen the 
Entente Allies since the 
Russian retreat from Galicia took 
place on October 24 when the Austrians 
and their German allies launched their 
great drive against Italy in the region 
of the Julian Alps north of Gorizia. 
In a single blow the armies of the 
Central Powers undid all the achieve- 
ments of Italy during the successful 
summer campaign and even threatened 
to sweep the Italians back beyond the 
frontier. 

The armies of the Central Powers 
attacked the Italians along the Isonzo 
river near Flitsch (Plezzo) and Tol- 
mino. They succeeded in occupying 
Monte Matajur and other fortified 
hights west of the Isonzo. In order to 
save their army along the lower Isonzo 
from being cut off the Italians were 
forced first to withdraw from the Bain- 
sizza Plateau and later to evacuate Gor- 
izia, Cividale and the positions on Monte 
Santo. The problem of General Cad- 
orna was no longer how to press an 
effensive against Austria or even how 
to withstand the counter-attack, but 
how to save anything from the general 
disaster. Within the course of a few 
days the Germans and Austrians had 


Collapse 
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ON GUARD IN ITALY 


A lonely look-out standing watch on the battle front in the Alps. The Italian army has been 
driven back by the recent German drive from all the territory taken during its summer campaign 


taken more than 100,000 prisoners anc 
700 cannon. Such a loss is more thai: 
a sign of weakness; it is a serious i: 
jury to the future military effective 
ness of the Italian army. 


The ministry of Pr 

mier Boselli resigne. 
office on October 2 
because a resolution of confidence i: 
the Government was voted down in t! 

Chamber of Deputies by a majority «: 
814 to 96. The Boselli cabinet can 

into office in June, 1916, because th 

ministry of Premier Salandra was 
blamed for permitting the Austrian 
drive of last year by way of the Tren- 
tino, and the chief reason for the fa!! 
of the Boselli ministry seems to have 
been the Austro-German successes on 
the Isonzo front. There is a pacifist 
group in the Italian Parliament, but it 
does not seem that the refusal of a 
vote of confidence to the Government 
was an indication of resentment against 
its war policy. On the contrary the 
speech of Baron Sonnino, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was’ well received by 
most of the men who combined to force 
the ministry out of office. Baron Son- 
nino’s speech was mainly devoted to a 
discussion of the Pope’s peace proposal. 
He declared that all the Allies favored 
the principle of disarmament and in- 
ternational arbitration but that the dif- 
ficulty was to obtain guarantees of se- 
curity against a faith-breaking nation 
such as Germany. He insisted that 
Italy would not make peace apart from 
her allies or without the realization of 
her national unity. 

There is, unquestionably, a very 
great amount of discontent in’ Italy, 
but its basis is chiefly economic. The 
supply of wheat and sugar is insuf- 
ficient for the needs of the people and 
there have been serious bread riots in 
Turin. The shortage of coal is even 
more important, as the existence of the 
munitions industry is dependent upon 
a plentiful supply of fuel. Italy does 
not have such extensive coal deposits 
as Great Britain, Germany or the 
United States, and the shipping short- 
age has made importation difficult. As 
a result, the Italian people are face to 
face with the prospect of a fuelless 
winter. In order to keep the factories 
supplied, private individuals will have 
to leave their houses unheated thruout 
the cold weather. 


Italian Cabinet 
Resigns 


— President Braz of Brazil 
Sees te formally proclaimed a state 

of war with Germany on 
October 26. The Chamber of Deputies 
approved the declaration of war by a 
vote of 149 to 1, and the Senate by a 
unanimous vote. The action of the 
Brazilian Government caused no sur- 
prize as Brazil had severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany, revoked her 
declaration of neutrality and under- 
taken the policing of South Atlantic 
waters early in the summer. The im- 
pelling reason for the formal declara- 
tion of war was the recent sinking of 
the merchant steamer “Macau” in the 
Bay of Biscay by a German submarine, 
followed by the arrest of the captain 
of the steamer. 
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ITALY’S BATTLEGROUND 


This picture illustrates the character of the country north of Gorizia where the Italians have made their greatest gains and where the Austrians, 
with their German allies, are now reconquering all that they have lost 


The peace program 
drawn up by the Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates is amazingly mod- 
erate; indeed, it may almost be styled 
a German peace, since it contains little 
that would not now be approved by the 
majority of Germans and Austrians. 
All German conquests in Europe are, 
it is true, to be abandoned. But, on the 
other hand, Germany regains her colo- 
nies and the Central Powers retain in- 
tact their present possessions. Austria 
must grant “autonomy” to her Italian 
provinces and to Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and Turkey to Armenia; but Russia 
must also concede home rule to Poland, 
Lithuania and the Baltic provinces, and 
Rumania to the Dobrudja. The fate of 
Alsace-Lorraine is to be settled by a 
popular plebiscite, and the boundaries 
of the Balkan nations rearranged ac- 
cording to the popular will. The terri- 
torial terms proposed are not unlike 
those suggested by the Pope and by 
the organizing committee of the Stock- 
holm Socialist Conference. A proposal 
that will not be welcomed by Russia’s 
allies is the demand for the neutralize- 
tion of the Panama and the Suez 
Canals. No indemnities are to be paid 
by any belligerent; except that fines 
levied on occupied districts and the 
money spent on maintaining prisoners 
may be returned after the war and the 
devastated districts of Belgium and 
Serbia are to be restored “from an in- 
ternational fund.” Other points touched 
upon are the freedom of the seas in 
war time, the renunciation of an eco- 


Russian Peace 
Rumors 


nomic “war after the war,” general 


disarmament, and the choice of dele- 
gates to the peace congress by popular 
vote. All secret treaties are declared 
void. 

There is, however, an increasingly 
wide gap between the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Council; and Premier Kerensky is 
wholly opposed to the idea of a separate 
or premature peace. 

It seems at first sight strange that 
any Russian party should propose terms 
of peace that are more favorable to 
Germany and her allies than to their 
own country, But there are many points 


to be taken into consideration; that 
Russia has suffered greater losses in 
battle than any other belligerent, that 
Germany seems able to inflict defeat 
upon the Russian armies almost at will, 
that the radicals fear that a continua- 
tion of the war may endanger the fruits 
of their revolution, and that German 
propagandists have industriously circu- 
lated the report that the western Allies 
were seeking a peace in which the in- 
terests of Russia and Rumania would 
be sacrificed. To put a stop to this ru- 
mor, Lord Robert Cecil formally an- 
nounced in the British House of Com- 
mons that “the Government is deter- 
mined to abide by our Russian ally and 
assist her in consolidating her new 
found liberty. The Government also 
realizes the great debt owing the Ru- 
manian Government and army, and the 
Rumanian people can rest assured that 
this country will not desert them in the 
present crisis.” 


The embargo on 
shipments of con- 
traband to the neu- 
tral nations adjoining Germany con- 
tinues to create a counter-current of ill 
feeling against the Entente Allies which 
partly offsets the effect of Germany’s 
incessant raids on neutral shipping. 
The president of the Netherlands Over- 
seas Trust Company has written a very 
angry letter to President Wilson, pre- 
senting the grievances of his fellow 
countrymen: 


Lately America has been trying to han- 
dle us not by arguments or by persuasion, 
but by cutting off our supplies. She puts 
our ships under arrest by refusing bunker 
coal, which she could quite well afford to 
deliver. You prevent us from keeping in 
touch with our colonies that form one of 
the principal assets of our national life. 
. . . It is a ridiculous supposition that 
we should be feedihg Germany. If we want- 
ed to do so we could not. Our whole exports 
would not cover the wants of Germany 
for more than a few days. The simple fact 
is that Holland has been and is an import- 
ing country for the sake of its very ex- 
istence. Nearly all of our first necessities 
are obliged to come from without. It would 
mean the absolute collapse of our national 
supplies to have to do without them. Do 
you suppose we could keep an indispensable 
part of these imports going unless we re- 
turned a certain amount of exports, insig- 
nificantly small, as compared with the 


Plight of the 
Northern Neutrals 


wants of a large population, but for a 
country like ours a most important means 
of exchange? We keep endeavoring to make 
this exchange with both sides. 

Of course, the United States and the 
Entente Allies have a strong case, more 
than once presented in The Independent, 
in the fact that the Dutch have entered 
into various agreements with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary relative to ex- 
ports, shipping and credits which place 
the natural resources of the Nether- 
lands very much at the disposal of our 
foes and which make our exports to the 
Netherlands, replacing the commodities 
exported to the Central Powers, an in- 
direct aid to Germany. But the very 
fact of these agreements makes the 
position of the Dutch a pitiable one, 
for they dare not defy their powerful 
neighbor to the east by shutting down 
on German trade and yet they cannot 
do without imports ‘from Germany’s 
enemies. It is to be feared that the 
Dutch and the Scandinavians will suf- 
fer as much from privation this winter 
as if they were belligerents instead of 
neutrals. 

Sweden has still to solve the question 
of a ministry which can command the 
support of a parliamentary majority. 
As the Liberals and the Socialists have 
triumphed over the pro-German Con- 
servatives, it is probable that the incom- 
ing ministry will be pledged to a policy 
of peace and, neutrality. The existing 
government is regarded as over-friend- 
ly to the Central Powers, and Secretary 
Lansing’s proof of the favoritism shown | 
to Germany by the Swedish legations in 
Mexico and Argentina strained rela- 
tions not a little between Sweden and 
the Entente nations. 


On October 17 

wo German 
raiders attacked 
a number of neutral merchant ships 
traversing the North Sea under the pro- 
tection of British war vessels. Two 
British destroyers, the “Mary Rose” 
and the “Strongbow,” were sunk with 
their crews and nine merchant ships 
were destroyed by gunfire. Three of the 
merchant vessels attacked escaped and 
a number of the sailors from the other 
ships were later picked up by British 
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AMERICANS WHO HAVE SEEN REAL FIGHTING 
This snapshot of two Boston boys with the Foreign Legion illustrates several points of interest in 
the day’s work on the western front. The soldiers, wearing gas masks and steel helmets, are 
getting ready to place a dummy figure where it will draw the enemy’s fire 


patrol vessels. All of the ships de- 
stroved, including five of Norwegian 
registry, three of Swedish and one of 
Danish, were unarmed and unwarned. 
The German raiders not only refused 
to give the sailors a chance for their 
lives but even fired on the lifeboats 
after they had been launched. It is esti- 
mated that one hundred and fifty men 
were killed in the attack or left to 
drown, not including the crews of the 
two British destroyers. 

It was certainly unfortunate for the 
Germans that in a single action they 
had contrived to kill sailors and sink 
ships of all three of the Scandinavian 
countries. These nations have recently 
become somewhat estranged from the 
cause of the Entente Allies because of 
our rigid embargo on exports to neu- 
trals trading with Germany. But, for 
the moment at least, their grievance 
over trade restrictions has been eclipsed 
by the massacre of the North Sea. Es- 
pecially is this true in Norway, where 
a large portion of the press is ardently 
pro-Ally. Captain Roald Amundsen, the 
distinguished Norwegian explorer, has 
returned to the German legation all the 
decorations of honor conferred upon 
him by German authorities, as an act 
of protest against the killing of the 
Norse sailors. The merchant marine of 
no nation has suffered heavier relative 
losses than that of neutral Norway. 
From the beginning of the war to the 
middle of September Norway lost 479 
steamers of 777,000 tons; 160 sailing 
ships of 155,000 tons, and 698 sailors 
and passengers. 

During the week ending October 21 
the submarine activity of the Germans 
showed some increase. Seventeen large 
British vessels and eight of less than 
1600 tons were sunk by mine or tor- 
pedo. This is not above the average loss 
for the entire pcriod of unrestricted 


U-boat warfare, but it is a worse record 
than any of recent weeks. The British 
cruiser “Orama,” a ship of 12,927 tons, 
has also been reported as sunk by a 
German submarine but without loss of 
life. 

The recent disaster to the American 
transport “Antilles,” which was manned 
by civilians, has decided the Govern- 
ment to supply all transports with reg- 
ular navy men hereafter. The crews 
now manning the transports will be 
transferred to cargo ships operated by 
the Shipping Board, and Congress will 
be asked to authorize an increase in the 
personnel of the navy, amounting to 
perhaps 80,000 men, to supply naval 
crews for transport vessels. 


It is reported in the Dan- 
ish papers that Germary 
is seeking to strike a bar- 
gain with her little neighbor on the 
north by which a narrow strip of 
northern Schleswig, including that part 
of the “lost provinces” of Schleswig- 
Holstein which is most purely Danish in 
population, will be sold back to Denmark. 
The war of 1864, provoked by the in- 
trigues of Bismarck, resulted in the 
severance from Denmark of the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein and eventu- 
ally in their incorporation into the 
Kingdom of Prussia. The population of 
Schleswig-Holstein was then and is to- 
day a mixture of Germans and Danes, 
tho only in northern Schleswig are the 
Danes in the majority, and Denmark 
has never ceased to desire that her 
southern frontier be made to correspond 
with the natural boundary between the 
Danish and the German speaking peo- 
ples. The German Government has ex- 
erted every effort to stamp out of ex- 
istence the Danish language in Schles- 
wig, just as she had persecuted French 
in Alsace-Lorraine and Polish in the 


Back to 
Denmark? 


eastern parts of Prussia, but the Dan- 
ish element still persists as a disturb- 
ing factor in the Empire. By the sale, 
Germany would solve one of her na- 
tional problems, gain a large sum of 
ready money to uphold her falling 
credit and win the friendship of a 
neighboring country, weak in military 
strength but commercially important. 
The sum of money stipulated is said to 
be the same $25,000,000 which we paid 
to Denmark for the Virgin Islands. 
Even if it be true that Germany has 
made the reported offer to Denmark, it 
is probable that the Danes will not 
venture to buy until the end of the 
Great War lest the transaction appear 
to the Entente Allies as a subsidy ex- 
tended to an enemy by a neutral. 


a In a discussion in the 
“Fein Plot British House of Com- 
mons Premier Lloyd 

George announced that Germany had 
planned to instigate a new rebellion in 
Ireland similar to the Sinn Fein insur- 
rection which was crushed in Dublin in 
1916. The new insurrection was to be 
on the second anniversary of the first; 
that is Easter, 1918. Lloyd George de- 
clared that Professor De Valera, the 
newly elected member of Parliament 
from East Clare, and other agitators 
had been openly preaching sedition, 
that young Irishmen who would have 
been drafted into the army had they 
been Englishmen were arming and 
drilling in preparation for rebellion, 
and that, in view of the terrible events 
of eighteen months ago, no such disloyal 
propaganda would be tolerated. He 
made two highly important statements 
of the Irish policy of the present coali- 
tion Government. When Mr. Dillon 
requested assurances that the constitu- 
tional plan of the present Irish Conven- 
tion would be enacted into law without 
delay as soon as the convention reached 
an agremeent Lloyd George declarcd 
that the Government would “press the 
House to put into legislative form the 
conclusions reached by the convention.” 
This means practically that the Irish 
people will write their own Home Rute 
bill and that the Government will see 
that it is agreed to by Parliament or 
resign office. On the other hand, Lloyd 
George scouted the possibility of an ab- 
solutely independent Ireland, saying 
that “under no conditions will Grest 
Britain permit anything of that kind.” 
The statement on the Irish questicn 
by Premier Lleyd George was called out 
by a resolution offered by John Red- 
mond, leader of the Irish Nationalists, 
condemning the “policy which has been 
pursued by the Irish Executive Govern- 
ment and the Irish railway authorities 
at a time when the highest interests of 
Ireland and the Empire demand the 
creation of an atmosphere favorable to 
a successful result of the deliberations 
of the Irish Convention.” He ascribed 
the growing strength of the Sinn Fein 
or independence faction to the unneces- 
sary precautions taken by the Govern- 
ment, the arrest of men suspected of 
disloyalty and the proclamations issue‘ 
against drilling. After a debate in 
which Premier Lloyd Gcorge and Chie‘ 
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Secrctary of Ireland Henry Duke de- 
fended the acts of the Irish administra- 
tion Redmond’s resolution was defeated 
by a majority of 211 to 78. 

Evidence obtained in the United 
States tends to confirm the truth of 
Lloyd George’s account of an intended 
Irish plot. The Department of Justice 
has caused the arrest of “General” 
Liam Mellowes and Baron von Reck- 
linghausen, suspected of taking part in 
anti-British conspiracies. General Mel- 
lowes wonehis unofficial title by com- 
manding a force of rebel volunteers in 
the Dublin insurrection. The Canadian 
authorities have arrested a number of 
Irish and Turkish conspirators at Hal- 
ifax, including Dr. Patrick McCarton, 
called by his Sinn Fein associates the 
“first Ambassador of the Irish Republic 
to the United States.” 


: The commission of inves- 
— the tigation headed by Sec- 

trikes retary of Labor Wilson 
has already achieved some success in 
settling labor difficulties in the West. 
The chief victory thus far won by the 
commission was the adjustment of the 
strikes in the Globe-Miami copper dis- 
trict of Arizona. Sceme five thousand 
miners have been on _ strike since 
early in July and it is estimated that 
about 60,000,000 tons of copper have 
been withheld from the market dur- 
ing' the period of labor shortage. The 
plan proposed and accepted by both 
sides included the establishment, of a 
workers’ committee for each mine, the 
employment of all the men now on 
strike except those who refuse to abide 
by agreed contracts or who had been 
guilty of preaching sedition against the 
United States, and the appointment of 
an arbitrator by the Government. 

The steel construction yards of Seat- 
tle have also reopened. The boiler- 
makers, last to abandon the strike, 
voted by a small majority to return to 
work and thus made possible the re- 
sumption of shipbuilding. The 12,000 
shipyard workers who participated in 
the strike have agreed to await the sct- 
tlement of their demands by Federal 
agencies. In Portland, Oregon the 
unions took similar action. 

The labor troubles of greatest imme- 
diate import are in the coal mining in- 
dustry. Owing to the coal shortage, 
caused in,spart by strikes and in part 
by difficulties of transportation, Fuel 
Administrator Garfield has announced 
that it may be necessary to comman- 
deer in the public interest ten per 
cent of the nation’s output, both an- 
thracite and bituminous. This requi- 
sition will be in addition to and apart 
from the possible seizure of the sup- 
plies of coal hoarders who are with- 
holding fuel from the industries which 
require it. 


The American housewife 
who has devoted her in- 
genuity to devising at- 
tractive menus for wheatless and meat- 
less days is confronted with a new 
problem. The heavy exportation of su- 
gar to France has caused a serious 
shortage in the United States and 
something of a food panic in some of 


The Empty 
Sugar Bowl 


the larger cities. Food Administrator 
Hoover at once took action to check 
the rise in retail prices by issuing in- 
structions for the distribution of the 
nation’s stock of sugar. The refiners 
were called upon to diminish their sales 
to manufacturers of luxuries such as 
candy and syrups. Manufacturers of 
food products were given preference, 
especially the condensed milk compa- 
nies. The ordinary consumption of ta- 
ble sugar was reduced by voluntary 
agreements among wholesalers, retail- 
ers, restaurant keepers and consumers, 
and local price agreements were made 
to prevent extortion. Dealers and con- 
sumers were cautioned against hoard- 
ing or buying in large quantities. 
Wholesalers and retailers were warned 
that an attempt at overcharge might 
result in the holding up of their own 
supply. By such measures the Food Ad- 
ministration has undertaken to cope 
with the sugar shortage, but their ef- 
fectiveness depends wholly upon the 
economy of the individual consumer. 





Fortunatcly, the crisis will be of but a 
few weeks’ duration, as beet sugar 
from the West is being hurried to east- 
ern markets and the Cuban sugar cane 
crop will begin to be available in De- 
cember. By the end of the year the 
sugar situation should be practically 
normal. 


Can You Live A compilation of price 
variations undertaken 
by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that food 
prices as a whole have advanced by 47 
per cent from August, 1913, to August, 
1917. From 1913 to 1914 they advanced 
on the average only 6 per cent, and 
the outbreak of war in Europe had 
comparatively little immediate effect 
upon prices in this country. In 1915 
prices descended practically to their 
level of two years before. In 1916, with 
crop shortages and heavy exports, 
prices rose again by 14 per cent, and 
our entrance into the war has brought 
with it an even more rapid increase, 
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A LONDONER’S IDEA OF US 





These cartoons from the London Sunday Pictorial are entitled ‘“‘How America Will Influence Our 

Lives’”’ “The participation of the United States in the war,” says the cartoonist, “can hardly fail 

to have a great influence upon our civilization,” and he humorously suggests “a few of the 
changes that may be brought about as the result of our close coéperation” 
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Flour prices this August were two and 
one-quarter times what they had been 
four years before. Cornmeal showed 
an advance almost as great. Potatoes 
went up by 87 per cent; sugar, by 77 
per cent; lard, 72 per cent. Considering 
last year only, cornmeal doubled in 
price; flour advanced 70 per cent; 
beans, 59 per cent, and other articles 
increased in cost to a lesser degree. 
Onions were the only important food- 
stuff to decrease in price during the 
year. 


In the midst of the 
New York State cam- 
paign for woman suf- 
frage, President Wilson has thrown 
the full weight of his personal influ- 
ence to the suffragists. During the last 
two or three years the President has on 
several occasions exprest his belief that 
the time was ripe to extend the fran- 
chise to women; but it was not be- 
lieved that with the burden of con- 
ducting the Great War resting so heav- 
ily upon his shoulders, and especially 
in view of the misconduct of the pick- 
ets in Washington, he would take an 
active part in the suffrage campaign 
this fall. In order to ascertain the Pres- 
ident’s position: the leaders of the New 
York Woman Suffrage Party appealed 
to him in person to make a public 
statement. This he consented to do. In 
the course of a brief address the Pres- 
ident said: 

As one of the spokesmen of a great party, 
I would be doing nothing less than obeying 
the mandates of that party if I gave my 
hearty support to the question of woman 
suffrage which you represent, but I do not 
want to speak merely as one of the spokes- 
men of a party. I want to speak for my- 
self, and say that it seems to me that this 
is the time for the states of this Union to 
take this action. I perhaps may be touched 
a little too much by the traditions of our 
politics, traditions which lay such ques- 
tions almost entirely upon the States, but 
I want to see communities declare them- 
selves quickened at this time and show the 
consequence of the quickening. . . . 

It is almost absurd to say that the coun- 
try depends upon the women for a large 
part of the inspiration of its life. That is 
too obvious to say; but it is now depend- 
ing upon the women also for suggestions of 
service, Which have been rendered in abund- 
ance and with the distinction of originality. 
1, therefore, am very glad to add my voice 
to those which are urging the people of the 
great State of New York to set a great 
example by voting for woman suffrage. It 
would be a pleasure if I might utter that 
advice in their presence. Inasmuch as I am 
bound too close to my duties here to make 
that possible, I am glad to have the privi- 
lege to ask you to convey that message to 
them. 


The New York 
Mayoralty Campaign 


Wilson Opens 
Suffrage Drive 


being an 
“off year” in 
politics, with 
neither Presidential nor Congressional 
contest, and with domestic problems 
overshadowed by the tremendous is- 
sues of the war, there are only a few 
elections this November which are of 
more than local interest. One of these 
is certainly the municipal election in 
New York City. The “regular,” or 
Tammany Democrats, are supporting 
Judge John F. Hylan. Mayor Mitchel is 
making a campaign for reélection as 
the “Fusion” candidate, but without 
the endorsement of any regular party. 
He entered the Republican primaries, 














Ambrose in Rochester (N. Y.) Pcat-Ezpress 
THE DROSS 
Seditious literature, alien enemies, agitators, 
traitors, pacifist propaganda must all be skimmed 
from the Melting Pot of Patriotism now that 
the Peace Lid’s removal shows them up 

but was defeated by William M. Ben- 
nett, who is therefore the regular Re- 
publican candidate. Mayor Mitchel is 
actively supported, however, by many 
of the national Republican leaders, in- 
cluding ex-President Roosevelt, ex- 
President Taft, Governor Whitman, ex- 
Justice Hughes, Senator Calder and 
ex-Senator Root. The local party organ- 
izers are also favorable to his candi- 
dacy, and not a few refused to support 
Mr. Bennett even after his victory in 
the primary. Most of the newspapers 
of the city, with the notable exception 
of those owned by Mr. Hearst, are 
working enthusiastically for Mayor 
Mitchel’s reélection. 

The feature of the election which 
has made it of national interest was 
the introduction into it of the war .is- 
sue. Mayor Mitchel has frequently de- 
clared that the election would be a test 
of New York’s Americanism, and he 
summed up the forces opposed to him 
in the alliterative phrase, “Hearst, Hy- 
lan and the Hohenzollerns.” Morris Hil- 
quit, the Socialist candidate for mayor, 
has openly taken issue with the war 
policy of the Wilson administration and 
has devoted his speeches almost wholly 
to propaganda for an immediate peace. 
The vote cast for Mr. Hillquit will be a 
very close measure of the strength of 
pacifist sentiment in New York, for a 
number of prominent Socialists, includ- 
ing John Spargo and Charles Edward 
Russell, are supporting Mayor Mitchel, 
and, on the other hand, thousands of 
persons who have never before voted 
the Socialist ticket are supporting Mr. 
Hillquit as the peace candidate. Mr. 
Hylan and Mr. Bennett are opposed to 
the introduction of national issues into 
the municipal campaign. Mr. Hylan is 
basing his campaign upon the alleged 
extravagance of the Fusion adminis- 


tration and its undue favoritism to cer- 
tain private individuals and corpora- 
tions. He also attacked the reforms re- 
cently introduced into the New York 
public schools (known as the “Gary 
system” because some of the changes 
introduced were first tried out in the 
public schools of Gary, Indiana). 

The voters of the whole State of New 
York must decide the question of 
woman suffrage. Equal suffrage was 
placed before the voters on popular ref- 
erendum two years ago, but it was de- 
feated by an adverse majority of near- 
ly 200,000. After being twice approved 
by the State Legislature, the suffrage 
amendment has again been submitted 
on referendum. 


Provost Marshal 
General Crowder 
has made _ public 
the method by which the order of sum- 
moning men for military service will 
hereafter be determined. The new sys- 
tem has no application to the 687,000 
men already drafted, but it will affect 
all other registered men. “On a day to 
be fixed” a questionnaire will be sent to 
the men on the registration list and 
within a week thereafter every man will 
be required to return the correct answers 
to the questions asked of him to the au- 
thorities in charge of the draft. On the 
basis of this information the men will 
be divided into five classes. Each class 
will be called up for physical examina- 
tion before any member of the next 
class is summoned, but within each 
class the order of liability will appar- 
ently be based on the order in which 
the registration numbers were drawn 
in the summer draft of this year. The 
first class includes bachelors or mar- 
ried men who have no one dependent on 
them for support and who are not 
skilled in any essential war industry. 
In most registration districts the whole 
of the next contingent of drafted men 
will be drawn from this class. The sec- 
ond class includes married men whose 
families would be able to support them- . 
selves and also skilled farm laborers 
or men “engaged in necessary indus- 
trial enterprise.” The third class in- 
cludes men with parents, brothers, sis- 
ters or foster children wholly depend- 
ent on them for support; county and 
municipal officers, firemen and police- 
men, necessary employees in the na- 
tional service (including “necessary” 
mail carriers and custom house clerks) ; 
industrial, agricultural or technical ex- 
perts, and workmen in arsenals, arm- 
ories and navy yards. The fourth class 
includes married men with wife or chil- 
dren absolutely dependent upon them 
for support, and also the chiefs of 
necessary industrial or commercial en- 
terprizes. The fifth class, supposed to he 
wholly exempt from the draft, includes 
officials of the states and the nation, 
ministers and divinity students, alien 
enemies, other aliens (this may be mod- 
ified by subsequent legislation), crim- 
inals, persons permanently incapacitat- 
ed mentally or physically, licensed 
pilots, and persons already enlisted in 
the army or navy. 


New Draft System 
Announced 
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HE English have always been 
celebrated for roast beef. You 
can still get it there. The story 
runs that a waiter in one of the 
big restaurants recently said to an 
habitué of the place, in discreet Eng- 
lish-waiter style (friendly but conde- 
scending): “’Ow did you find the beef 
today, sir?” “Oh,” replied the diner, 
brightly, “quite easily, thank you! I 
moved my potato and there it’ was!” 

That was when the English were 
economizing in meat, in loyal obedience 
to the Food Controller. A casual ob- 
server might have gathered, during the 
period of that demigod’s new and un- 
comfortable existence, that the Food 
Controller was intensely embarrassed 
at the patriotic loyalty of the average 
citizen. They took him so seriously! 
When he said “Eat less meat!” down 
went the meat-bills of the country, a 
“meatless day” was instituted in many 
households and some restaurants, and 
up went bread and vegetables. This was 
disturbing and unexpected. The potato 
supply, reduced to home-grown vegeta- 
bles, was running out. The Food Con- 
troller hastened to amend the situation. 
“Never mind the meat!” he shouted to 
the country, “eat less potatoes!” 

The country was puzzled but willing 
to oblige. Nevertheless meat and vegeta- 
bles were now at alarmingly high prices. 
Even the patriotic citizen must eat 
something. This fact became apparent 
to the Food Controller as wheat began 
to run out faster than it could be grown 
in a country depleted of men, and a 
desperate appeal to “Eat Less Bread” 
appeared on all the hoardings. 

It is a tribute to the strength of John 
Barleycorn in England that I did not 
see one poster with the request to 
“Drink Less Beer,” altho grain and 
sugar, the two essentials of life of which 
the shortage was most acute up to the 
date of my leaving, a few weeks ago, 
were both being used in large quantities 
in the manufacture of alcoholic drink. 
To put it in the homely terms in which 
the people themselves would speak of it, 
Father could get his beer and what-not, 
right along, but Mother could get little 
bread or flour, and sometimes no sugar 
for the children’s food. Strange that 
even in a time of national and interna- 
tional crisis, the poor man’s luxury 
drink should rank as a necessity before 
his children’s body-building food. And 
the result of this discrimination? I have 
known the members of a contingent or- 
dered to the front to spend the last 
night of their sojourn in their native 
land, in memory-and-sense-drowning 
carousal, and thereafter the less tipsy 
to wheel the helplessly drunk in wheel- 
barrows to the train. 

I knew of a colonel who to prevent 
this kept those of his command who 
were about to go to the front, locked up 
in a large room for several hours be- 
fore their departure. To such humiliat- 
ing shifts did the brewing vested inter- 
est bring those Englishmen who wished 
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Mrs. Whitney is an Englishwoman 
who has been until recently one of the 
managers of a London bureau for 
women’s war service, where she has had 
wide opportunities to study England's 
economic problems.— THE EpiTor. 
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to protect their weaker brethren from, 
in thcir own persons, publicly degrad- 
ing the nation. The private degradation, 
more serious by far, pursued its way 
unchecked, save by tinkering methods. 











HE worst of the Food Controller’s 

tiresome and exasperating situation 
was that he could not control! He could 
only, it appeared, make piteous appeals 
and counter-appeals to the British pub- 
lic. He could not stop corn and sugar 
bcing used wastefully in the production 
of drink and cause them to be carefully 
conserved and fairly apportioned for the 
production of food. He could ask that 
no more icing should be used on cakes, 
that fancy confections of all kinds 
should be very sparingly made, that 
every housekecper should limit herself 
to half a pound of sugar per head per 
week for her household, inclusive of 
pies, puddings, cakes and other things 
made: and appear distractingly like a 
man feverishly trying to calk every 
little leak in a boat except the biggest. 

His efforts, at any rate, were warmly 
backed up by at least the English mid- 
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Lord Rhondda, England’s Food Controller 





dle class. Cakes of any kind have be- 
come a rarity at their tea-tables, and 
those that appear are probably sweet- 
ened by dates instead of sugar, and 
have vinegar in the place of eggs. The 
voluntary bread-and-flour ration, which 
the middle and upper classes were en- 
treated to adopt so as to leave more 
bread and flour for the very poor, who 
made it their staple food, was strictly 
adhered to; and it was a ration and left 
one wanting more! If any one wasted a 
crust, its family and friends would turn 
upon it with horror, crying with united 
voice, “Eat it up, wicked! What would 
Lord Devonport (or later, Lord Rhond- 
da) say?” And the Food Controller’s 
inoffensive name became a _ household 
bogy, to flourish before innocent babes 
who did not want to finish their bread- 
and-milk. 

The passion for “war economy” some- 
times went to extreme lengths. There 
was a case in the papers of a lady 
who was prosecuted for throwing crusts 
to the birds—or rather ordering her 
maid to do so. Her defense, by the way, 
is worth mentioning as equaling, in its 
naive and rather scornful candor, the 
curious state of mind of the prosecu- 
tion. She said she had not ordered that 
the crumbs should be thrown to the 
birds, but that they should be burnt! 

If I recollect rightly, she was fined 
£5 and tremendously reprimanded. It 
was necessary that an “example” should 
be made of these careless housewives! 


OR the other side of the picture! The 

troops in a certain town in the north 
of Engiand were regularly supplied by 
the Headquarters Commissariat with 
the usual liberal army rations of meat, 
bread and vegetables, mainly conveyed 
from outside, as the large number of 
soldiers was too much for the town’s re- 
sources. Frequently many hundreds of 
these troops were absent for several 
days at a time on route-marches and 
maneuvers. Information of the numbers 
to be absent and the extent of time of 
absence could and would have been 
readily supplied to the Commissariat. 
But there are not wanting indications 
that the regular military mind partakes 
of the nature of machinery, and can be ~ 
wound up to perform effectually and 
punctually a certain job, but cannot ac- 
quire the plasticity and intelligence to 
deal with variations in that job. The 
Commissariat, in fine, declined to vary 
the regular ration, route-marches or 
none, as it “would cause confusion at 
headquarters.” It is illegal in England 
either to give away or to sell superflu- 
ous army rations. This is to safeguard 
against corruption. Consequently, in the 
aforesaid town, and in many others, tons 
of superfluous goods were either buried 
or burned. 

Waste in the army is notorious in 
other ways than this. A story is told of 
soldiers who wanted to make a bright 
bonfire before their departure to the 
front, and [Continued on page 253 
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toilet articles must 
be returned to your 
homes at once. You 
will wear the regula- 
tion clothing—no lea- 
ther leggins or fancy 
hats. The Government 
wants each man to be 
outfitted alike.” 

I felt a pang of dis- 
appointment. I had 
provided myself with 
a tailor-made uniform, 








The men of the National Army when they first reached camp 


HEN the list of the men 

drafted first for the new 

National Army was pub- 

lished last July, a host of 
my friends telephoned or called to give 
sympathy and advice. Their ideas of 
military life were far from encourag- 
ing. They declared frankly that my 
constitution could not bear the strain 
of the work, which would be terrific. 
And there was my wife. By all means, 
urged several, I should urge exemption 
for her sake. 

The prospect was not bright. For ten 
years I had been the traveling repre- 
sentative of an old and wealthy bond 
firm. I stopped always at the best ho- 
tels in the larger cities. Usually I 
would rise shortly after nine o’clock, 
call leisurely at several dignified offices, 
and the day’s work was over. I never 
stinted myself on clothing and food, for 
my salary was not niggardly. Except 
for an occasional game of golf, I took 
no physical exercize, and I had grown 
fleshy and rather pale. 

However, a few weeks later I left 
for the training camp. I accompanied 
recruits from every walk of life, me- 
chanics, farmers, lawyers, business 
men, clerks, miners, doctors; but the 
greater number were young farmers. 

At the railroad depot we were met 
by a detachment of officers and pri- 
vates, who lined us up with military 
promptness and marched us to the re- 
ceiving station. Within an hour the final 
physical examination was completed. 
We were conducted to the camp quar- 
termaster warehouses to receive our 
clothing and bedding allowances. Each 
man was given two pairs of breeches, 
two olive drab flannel shirts, one blouse, 
one hat, two pairs of shoes, one pair 
of leggins, three pairs of underclothes 
and four pairs of socks; for his bunk, 
each received two olive drab blankets 
and a canvas bed-sack, to be filled with 
hay. We were told that overcoats would 
be issued later. 

That same day military life began in 
earnest. At the barracks (a substantial 
two-storied pine building, large enough 
to quarter two hundred and fifty men) 
our serious, athletic young captain in- 
formed us: 

“A recruit kit, consisting of two face 
towels, soap, a hair brush, a_ tooth 
brush and a comb, will be issued to 
every man this afternoon. Your civilian 
equipmen‘, clothing and unnecessary 
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athletic shoes, leather 
leggins and an expen- 
sive military hat. My wife had given 
me twelve hand-embroidered towels and 
two pairs of linen sheets of the finest 
quality. And my suit-cases contained 
numerous, toilet articles, soaps, oils 
and much else. 

The captain taught us how to make 
up our bunks. The two blankets were 














The canteen is one of the few camp “frills” ; 
the men buy candy, tobacco and magazines 


doubled, folded three times and placed 
at the head of the small iron bed, the 
folded edges to the left. Shoes were 
put under the edge of the bed below the 
blankets, the toes pointing evenly out- 
ward. There was a particular spot for 
the smallest article. And the bunks must 
be kept in this order except between 
taps and reveille and during the hour 
for swecping and scrubbing in the 
morning. 

The occupant of the bunk next to 
mine was a man named Hicks, who, tho 
intelligent looking, wore a sullen, sour 


MY FIRST SIX WEEKS 


By One of the 


expression, which I instantly dislikcd. 
My bunk-mate on the other side was an 
overgrown, awkward farmer youth with 
powerful, grimy hands, brown teeth 
and dirty ears. His name was Blevins. 
His filthiness disgusted me. 

Before noon a mess kit, containing a 
meat can, a knife, fork and spoon, a 
condiment can and a pan, was given to 
every man in the barracks. A few mo- 
ments later the first sergeant yelled, 
“come and get it!” and we hurried 
down into the big mess hall for dinner. 
Out of tall, shining cans the cooks ladled 
boiled cabbage, roast beef, macaroni 
and cheese, boiled potatoes, stewed 
peaches and lemonade, filling each pan 
and cup as we filed past. This fare was 
a sample of the meals served to us dur- 
ing the next two weeks. 

That afternoon we began work on the 
rudiments of drill. The hand salute, 
which, if given accurately is no simple 
performance, was carefully explained 
and practised for an hour. Next we 
were divided into squads of eight men 
to learn to keep step properly. And 
neither is this an easy task for a raw 
recruit. 

Back and forth, back and forth, 
we marched on the black strip of 
drill ground between the barracks. I 
had never walked so much in my life, 
and sweat rolled from every pore. My 
back ached dully; my feet burned. But 
the second lieutenant (a youth with a 
pale, thin fringe above his lip) con- 
tinued commanding sharply, “one, two, 
three, four, one, two, three, four.” 

Suddenly he wheeled about and came 
up to me briskly. 

“Get in step,” he shouted, glaring at 
me. “You're not dead yet.” 

The muscles of my jaws twitched, and 
I breathed an oath of vengeance. But I 
fell in step and I kept up with the 
count. 

I began to feel ashamed of my weari- 
ness. About me men were striving with 
the enthusiasm and determination of 
candidates for a college football eleven. 
Deeply in earnest, they apparently en- 
joyed every moment. And they were 
learning rematkably fast—the officers 
frankly told us so. Before we fell out 
that afternoon, the captain said: 

“We'll learn a song now, men. It’s 
quite simple. Here it goes: 














The company barracks at inspection time, kits laid out on the bunks and bedding just so 








Drafted Men 


“We'll hang Kaiser William to a sour 
apple tree, 

We'll hang Kaiser William to a sour 
apple tree, 

We'll hang Kaiser William to a sour 
apple tree, 

As we go marching onward.” 

And as they sang, the whole mean- 
ing of our part in the war, the fine 
ideals and possessions we were to fight 
for, came to me with an overwhelming 
rush. I felt the keen thrill that I had 
known twelve years before on the side- 
lines of a close varsity football match. 
I sang, too, more loudly and more 
wholeheartedly than any one near me. 
From that moment on I was an Ameri- 
can soldier. 

The next day the regular schedule of 
training went into effect. From 5:40 
a. m. until noon we stood inspection of 
quarters and worked at calisthenics, 
dismounted artillery drill, guard duty, 
physical drill, semaphore signaling and 
artillery nomenclature. From 1:30 p.m. 
to 4:30 p. m. we studied camp sanita- 
tion, care of health, first-aid treatment, 
care of equipment and clothing, courte- 
sies and customs of the military serv- 
ice, rules of war, rights of prisoners of 
war and Articles of War. Between 4:30 
p. m. and supper at 6 p. m. we pol- 
ished our shoes, bathed and shaved. The 
regulations permitted men to wear mus- 
taches and beards, but they must be 
kept neatly trimmed. We were required 
to bathe twice a week and to wash our 
hands before each meal. Our under- 
clothing was critically inspected at least 
twice each month. 

Hicks, Blevins and I had nothing to 
do with one another. Hicks continued 
sullen and Blevins remained dirty until 
noon of the third day, when both 
strangely disappeared. 

After passing the final physical ex- 
amination, each of us had been vac- 
cinated against small-pox and inocu- 
lated to prevent typhoid and para- 
typhoid. There were three inoculations, 
the last two following intervals of ten 
days. These precautions were to make 
us immune from the diseases for three 
years. 

The physical standard of the zecruits 
nad proven excellent. Only two per cent 
of the arrivais had been rejected, and 


WITH THE COLORS 





at the fifty infirma- 
ries in the camp, very 
few men were report- 
ing daily, altho the 
authorities insisted 
that the slightest ail- 
ments or injuries be 
treated by experts. 
The work steadily 
grew harder. For hour 
after hour we drilled 
at to the right flank, 
to the left flank, to 














the rear, squads right 
and squads left. We 
became sore and stiff, but there was no 
let-up. Apparently I could never learn 
to hold a pivot, and I made an awkward 
mess of changing step. The comments 
of the young lieutenant with the fringe 
of mustache became sarcastic. 

I had never seen a better behaved lot 
of men. Saloons and cafés were strictly 

















The hand salute isn’t as simple as it looks; 
new recruits need a good hour’s practise 


forbidden to sell us liquor, and the reg- 
ulations dealt severely with soldiers 
who gambled. At first I missed my oc- 
casional cocktail, but after a week I 
found I could live quite easily with- 
out it. 

A remarkable change came over 
Hicks and Blevins. Because he had hesi- 
tated to obey an order, Hicks had been 
assigned to three days at kitchen police, 
which meant toiling over hot ranges 
and scouring huge pots. When he re- 
turned to regular work, he was no 
longer sullen, and he has never hesi- 























Back and forth, back and forth, on the black strip of drill ground between the barracks” 


A detachment of infantry recruits after a few weeks’ traing 


tated to carry out another order. A ser- 
geant had taken Blevins in hand and 
bathed and shaved him until he was a 
new man. He had done extra duty, too. 
Now he needs no urging to keep him- 
self clean. 

Every evening after supper I walked 
over to one of the nine attractive Y. M. 
C. A. buildings to write to my wife. 
But we received no letters, for the camp 
mail service was not yet working. Dur- 
ing the brief rest periods, Hicks, Blev- 
ins and I lay on our bunks, reading or 
trying to sleep and growing more lone- 
some as time passed. Then one day the 
letters came, and we received several 
apiece. Overjoyed, I forgot myself and 
repeated to Hicks something my wife 
had written; a moment later Blevins 
was excitedly asking us to read a long 
letter from his sweetheart. Instantly 
the three of us became friends, and we 
have remained friends ever since. 

After this incident our evenings were 
no longer lonesome. We formed a habit 
of attending the nightly concerts and 
performances given by experts at the 
big Y. M. C. A. auditorium, under the 
auspices of that generous organization. ' 
We are planning to enroll soon in one 
of the French classes which will be held 
in the Y. M. C. A. recreation halls. One 
Y. M. C. A. director has arranged an 
athletic program, during which ama- 
teur pugilists will box. Hicks and I are 
matched for five rounds. 

The Government is doing all it can 
to provide well for us. Our quarters 
are better than those used by the Reg- 
ular Army or the National Guard. The 
bath houses are furnished with equip- 
ment equal to that found in the best 
gymnasiums in the country. The ut- 
most care is taken in the preparation 
of the food, for mess inspectors, trained 
specialists, pass thru the kitchens daily, 
keenly alert for filth or improper cook- 
ing methods. Our mess sergeant is add- 
ing savings from his rations allowance, 
and soon we shall be eating delicacies, 
purchased from civilian merchants. 

The harder I worked the more mis- 
takes I seemed to make. But I was de- 
termined to succeed. One day my wife 
wrote that she was coming to the train- 
ing camp for a day’s visit. Much as I 
longed to see her, this news troubled 
me, for I pictured my dismay when the 
young lieutenant would criticize my 
awkwardness in her presence. 

Our course [Continued on page 247 
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BOOSTING THE OLD TOWN 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


HE president of the Ourtown 

Commercial Club called a spe- 

cial meeting urging “every- 

business man” to be present. 
From long experience all knew what 
to expect—some money was needed for 
some* cause. Only a bare quorum at- 
tended—mostly those who had been 
seen personally by the president. 

“We are asked,” said he, when he 
had called the meeting to order, “to. 
raise five hundred dollars for the en- 
tertainment of the convention of the 
Ancient Order of Trustful Knights 
next month.” 

“What’s the money for?” asked a 
dentist. “The meeting won’t do me any 
good.” 

“Well it will help the town—adver- 
tise us all over the state and the dele- 
gates will spend money here.” 

“Thought they were to be enter- 
tained free,” interrupted a hardware 
dealer. “I can’t see where it will help 
my business.” 

“That is so, but we must decorate 
the town, hire the band and make a 
good showing.” 

In the end committees were ap- 
pointed to pass a subscription paper 
among the business houses and raise 
five hundred dollars. The committees 
went in blocks of three. They entered 
each store, told the proprietor how 
much he was expected to give and pre- 
sented a paper for his signature. 

If he objected, the argument was, 
“See what your competitor gave.” That 
brought him. The assessments were 
high enough to allow for 30 per cent 
of refusals and in the end they secured 
the money. 


ALF of those who contributed could 

by no possibility reap any benefit, 
unless advertising the town indirectly 
helped _them. The restaurants, drug 
stores and soft drink parlors profited 
—but how could implement dealers, 
hardware men, professional men 


EX-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
CITIZENS’ LEAGUE FOR KANSAS 


bers of beggars, funds for specific chari- 
ties, subscriptions to build new churches 
anywhere within ten miles, solicitors for 
orphans’ homes in adjoining states, and 
the legitimate dues for maintaining the 
commercial and other organizations of 
the city. 

Now comes the war. Ourtown, with 
a population of 4500, gave $10,600 
to the Red Cross, $2400 to the mess 
fund of the local National Guard Com- 
pany, $250 to the war Y. M. C. A., 
and has a budget of $500 for train- 
ing camp activities and $250 for sol- 
diers’ libraries. All these are worthy 
and the funds were given freely—but 
the great part came from the business 
men who have all the other burdens of 
giving heaped upon them. 

There should be a way to limit the 
subscription paper fever that afflicts 
every community from the smallest 
town to the largest city. Is there a 
way to eliminate the unnecessary funds 
and to distribute the burden evenly 
over the people? 


NE western town has succeeded in 

remedying part of the evil. Practi- 
cally all the business firms formed an 
association in which each agreed to 
stand an assessment based on their cap- 
ital. Part of it was drawn and placed 
in the bank. Then a secret committee 
was appointed by the president, even 
the members not knowing the men who 
constituted it. When the solicitor for a 
church fund, a road fund, a fair fund 
or any other fund, tried to raise money 
he'was referred to the secretary who 
took the request to the secret commit- 
tee which decided its worthiness and 
appropriated from the cash on hand 
what seemed just as the town’s share. 
Firms that had been giving $50 to 
$100 a year found their expense of 
this kind cut down to $25. There was 


no argument that “you must give as 
much as your competitor.” The fake 
advertiser soliciting for a hotel regis- 
ter or for a livery stable clock to be 
surrounded by advertisements was out 
of a job. Hundreds of worthless adver- 
tising schemes were wiped out in the 
course of the year. Legitimate news- 
paper advertising increased. The town 
was better for it. 

Such an organization, if it included 
every firm and every professional man, 
would save a community thousands of 
dollars annually. No business man ob- 
jects to just contributions for worthy 
causes. He is willing to meet every 
fair demand, but every dollar that is 
paid out for needless purposes is a tax 
on his thrift and lessens his ability to 
build up his own community. 


HESE are times when the average 

man must “give until it hurts.” We 
have only begun to give for the war 
and wasting our energies by frittering 
away the hard earned surplus in a 
steady stream of subscription papers, 
without any consideration of their 
relative importance is poor economy. 
Giving may be systematized but the 
cold truth is that this disposition of 
his income is less sanely handled than 
any other item of the business man’s 
expense. 

In the end it is the “good feliow” 
who gives the larger portion. His hand 
goes into his pocket, his name on a 
check, without urging. He does not 
consider whether or not the object is 
entirely necessary. Two young women 
last summer collected $15 to $20 a 
day each for a mythical “old ladies’ 
home,” traveling for weeks thru the 
small towns and obtaining a dollar 
from each business house. They were 
good looking and smiling—the men fell 
for it. They confided that not once in 
a hundred times did any one ask to see 
their credentials—which were forge: 
anyhow. 





and banks gain? They did not 
and they knew it—but their 
town pride cost them in the end 
from $10 to $25 each. 

The business man of the small 
town is taxed beyond all reason 
by the subscription paper. In 
quick succession the committees 
make their rounds—-county fair, 
Fourth of July celebration, sup- 
port of the band, fair ground 
and city park improvement, good 
roads (even the farmers come 
in with subscription papers asx- 
ing aid because a good road will 
“help the town’), sidewalk to 
the cemetery, conventions, com- 
mittee expenses to secure more 
conventions—until many men 
absolutely refuse to serve on 
any such soliciting body. The 
total contributed by a business 
house that wants to do the right 
thing runs into hundreds of 





Hundreds of solicitors make 
good salaries collecting for al- 
leged charities. Some states have 
compelled solicitors to take out 
licenses, but still they go on, 
gathering in the dollars because 
there is no system in giving. 

It is not blessed to give un- 
wisely and true conservation dic- 
tates that therc should be some 
everyday common sense in the 
demands made on the busines: 
man of today. If he is to be 
able to meet the needs of th 
country in its great call for 
financial assistance he must 
make some adjustment of the 
disposal of such funds as he can 
spare. It is unfair to drain his 
purse for things that are of 
small moment. He can secure 
efficiency in giving if he wil! 
unite with his fellow sufferers 
and put into the operation sane 








dollars annually. 
In addition are endless num- 
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average man 


until 
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give 


it * hurts” 


and business-like methods. 
Abilene. Kansas 
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THE ST. GAUDENS 
LINCOLN 
The statesman and leader is 
emphasized in the statue below 
of President Lincoln. It stands 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago 
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LINCOLN IN 

WASHINGTON 
Daniel Chester French’s statue 
of Lincoln (below) has just 
been completed for the national 
Lincoln building at Washington 


Presa Illustrating 








er THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE 
Lincoln’s love of people, his kindliness, and his sadness, too, 
are brought out in this statue by Gutzon Borglum. Newark 


children like to make it one of their favorite playgrounds 








“LINCOLN FREEING THE 
SLAVE” 

But the statue below has more 

often been known as “Shine. 

Sir?” It stands in Boston 

The sculptor is Thomas Bal. 
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AN LDINBURGH 
MEMORIAL 
This is the chief British memo- 
rial to Lincoln now. It was 
made by J. Patrick in memory 
of Scottish-American soldiers 
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Cenuat News 
THE BARNARD STATUE 


The proposal to place a replica of this statue in Parliament 
Square, London, has aroused a storm of controversy as to 
which Lincoln statue best represents our conception of him. 
On another page we discuss the sir chief examples of Lincoln 
statues, all photographed here. “‘When doctors disagree the 
public is the referee’—tell us which is your choice 
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saree wosmanateae MAKING FRIENDS ALONG THE WAY 


A hospitable young Londoner whose favorite reminiscence in years Girls somewhat older find the Sammies’ coming an event, too. 
to come will be the tale of how she shook hands with a Sammy This incident in international courtesy was photographed in Paris 
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Kadel & Herbert British official photograr 


“LET ME TELL YOU HOW WE DID IT!” , “THAT’S A LOT TO CARRY” 
A French veteran’ of 1870 swapping stories with an American Sammy is much impressed by the quantity of Tommy’s luggag: 
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SAMMY IN THE 
TRENCHES 


The American army 
in France—and it is 
more of an army than 
most of us over here 
realize—has had its 
first chance at actual 
fighting; “a _ contin- 
gent of some battal- 
ions of our first con- 
tingents,” reads the 
official report, “in as 
sociation with veteran 
French battalions, ts 
in the first line 
trenches of a quiet 
sector on the French 
front. Our men have 
adapted themselves 
to actual trench con- 
ditions in the most 
satisfactory manner” 




















(©) Committee on Public Informa- 


tion, from International Film 


GET YOUR GAS 
MASKS ON! 


Seconds are precious 
when the warning 
gong is sounded for a 
gas attack, and drills 
to develop speed in 
adjusting the gas 
masks are one wém- 
portant phase of 
Sammy’s training for 
the trenches. This pho- 
tograph and the one 
above come from one 
of the training camps 
in France, where 
American soldiers are 
being given a _ short 
period of intensive 
training before they 
are sent forward to 
the first line trenches 
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AMERICAN TROOPS GO OVER THE TOP 
Coincident with the news of our soldiers’ first fighting comes this photograph of a recent practise charge under the same conditions 
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PHANTASMS OF WAR 


BY AMY LOWELL 


The Independent takes pleasure in announcing that it will print from time a time a series of poems on the present great 






crisis by Amy Lowell, the author of “Sword Blades and Poppy Seed,” “A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass” and “Tenden- 
cies in Modern American Poetry.” This series, “Phantasms of War,” is remarkable as showing America’s reaction to 
the horror of events, to the hideous fantasticality which this war has let loose and which we are just beginning to com- 
prehend fully in this country. As the Dutch artist, Raemaekers, sketched this same “dance of death” for his countrymen, 
so does the American poet show it for us. And these poems are no mere essays of imagination. Terrible as they are, each is 


strictly based upon facts. Did America need arousing to the war, these poems would act as a trumpet-call.—THE EDITOR 


The Cornucopia of Red and Green Comfits 





“In the town of Bar-le-Duc in the Province of the Meuse in France the Prefect has issued instructions to the Mayor, the schoolmasters ano 
the schoolmistresses to prevent the children under their care from eating candies which may be dropped from .German aeroplanes, as candie 





Currants and Honey! 

Currants and Honey! 

Bar-le-Duc in times of peace. 

Linden-tassel honey, 

Cherry-blossom, poppy-sweet honey, 

And round red currants like grape clusters, 

Red one yellow globes, lustred like stretched umbrella 
silk, 

Money chinking in town pockets, 

Louis d’or in exchange for dockets of lading: - 

So many jars, 

So many bushes shorn of their stars, 

So many honey-combs lifted from the hive-bars. 

Straw-pale honey and amber berries, 

Red-stained honey and currant cherries. 

Sweetness flowing out of Bar-le-Duc by every train, 

It rains prosperity in Bar-le-Duc in times of peace. 

Holy Jesus! when will there be mercy, when a ceasing 

Of War! 

The currant bushes are lopped and burned, 

The bees have flown and ‘never returned, 

The children of Bar-le-Duc eat no more honey, 

And all the money in the town will not buy 

Enough lumps of sugar for a family. 

Father has two between sun and sun, 

So has mother, and little Jeanne, one, 

But Gaston and Marie—they have none. 

Two little children kneeling between the grape-vines, 

Praying to the starry virgin, 

They have seen her in church, shining out of a high window 

In a currant-red gown and a crown as smooth as honey. 

They clasp their hands and pray, 

And the sun shines brightly on them thru the stripped 
Autumn vines. 


Days and days pass slowly by, 
Still they measure sugar in the grocery, 
Lump and lump, and always none 
For Gaston and Marie, 
And for little Jeanne, one. 
But listen, Children. Over there, 
In blue, peaked Germany, the fairies are. 
Witches who live in pine-tree glades, 
Gnomes deep in mines, with pickaxes and spades, 
Fairies who dance upon round grass rings, 
And a Rhine-river where a Lorelei sings. 
The kind German fairies know of your prayer, 
They caught it as it went thru the air. 
Hush, Children! Christmas is coming. 
’ Christmas, and fairies, and cornucopias of sugar-plums! 


Hollow thunder over the Hartz mountains. 
Hollow thunder over the Black Forest. 
Hollow thunder over the Rhine. 

Hollow thunder over “Unter den Linden.” 
Thunder kettles, 

Swung above green lightning fires, 
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which were similarly scattered in other parts of the war zone have been found to contain poison and disease germs.”—Daily News Report 


Forked and spired lightning 

Cooking candy. 

Bubble, froth, stew! 

Stir, old women; 

Stir, Generals and spur-heeled young officers; 

Stir, misshapen Kaiser, 

And shake the steam from your up-turned moustachios. 

Streaked and polished candy you make here, 

With hot sugar and—other things; 

Strange powders and liquids 

Dropped out of little flasks, 

Drop— 

Drop— 

Into the bubbling sugar, 

And all Germany laughs. 

For years the people have eaten the currants and honey of 
Bar-le-Duc, 

Now they will give back sweetness for sweetness. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! from Posen to Munich. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! flowing along with the Rhine waves. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! echoing round the caves of Riigen. 

Germany splits its sides with laughing, 

And sets out its candles for the coming of the Christ-child 


“Heilige Nacht!” and great white birds flying over Ger 
many. 

Are the storks returning in mid-Winter? 

“Heilige Nacht!” the tree is lit and the gifts are ready. 

Steady, great birds, you have flown past Germany, 

And are hanging over Bar-le-Duc, in France. 

The moon is bright, 

The moon is clear, 

Come, little Children, the fairies are here. 

The good German fairies who heard your prayer, 

See them floating in the star-pricked air. 

The cornucopias shake on the tree, 

And the star-lamps glitter brilliantly. 

A shower of comfits, a shower of balls, 


_ Peppermint, chocolate, marzipan falls. 


Red and white spirals glint in the moon. 
Soon the fairies answered you— 

Soon! 

Soon! 


Bright are the red and white streaked candies in the moon- 
light: 

White corpse fingers pointing to the sky, 

Round blood-drops glistening like rubies. 

Fairyland come true: 

Just pick and pick and suck, and chew. 

Sugar and sweetness at last, 

Shiny stuff of joy to be had for the gathering. 

The blood-drops melt on the tongue, 

The corpse fingers splinter and crumble. 

Weep white tears, Moon. 

Soon! So soon! 
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Something rattles behind a hedge, 
Rattles—rattles. 


An old skeleton is sitting on its thighbones 


And holding its giggling sides. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Bar-le-Duc had currants red, 
Now she has instead her dead. 
Little children, sweet as honey, 
Bright as currants, 


URKEY, even in times of peace, 
presents a most complex prob- 
lem. Government is no simple 
task because of the intricacy of 
the elements composing the population. 
Unlike most other countries, there are 
peoples within the nation who will pre- 
serve a separate identity, and this m- 
lividuality is to some extent officially 
recognized by the Government. 

Tho .the land owners and the office 
nolders are chiefly drawn from the Mo- 
hammedan Turks, the great bulk of 
Mohammedan Turks, together with the 
Arabs and Syrians, are peasants and 
farmers. In between these two social 
grades comes the middle class—the me- 
chanics, tradesmen, bankers, shopkeep- 
ers and business men. They are, on the 
one hand, Armenians, Syrians and 
Greeks, who are for the most part 
Christians, and on the other hand, are 
Jews. Each of these sects and races has 
its separate official leader, who is both 
a political and religious head. The Ro- 
man Catholic Armenians, the Protestant 
Armenians, and the Greeks, have each 
their Patriarch, while the Jews have 
their Grand Rabbi. In addition to their 
usual ecclesiastical authority, all of 
these dignitaries possess some degree of 
temporal power, which is either granted 
or recognized by the Government. 

These problems already in existence 
were further greatly complicated upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. For many 
years prior to the war most of the na- 
tions of the world, the United States 
included, possest certain rights granted 
to them by treaties with Turkey. Con- 
sular Courts were provided for which 
had jurisdiction over disputes between 
Turks and foreign citizens; further, the 
various diplomatic representatives were 
given authority over their own country- 
men. 

When Turkey went into the war she 
attempted to terminate these treaties, 
or capitulations as they were popularly 
termed. To this attempt the United 
States did not assent, claiming that the 
treaties were not one-sided and could be 
dissolved only by mutual consent. This, 
of course, rendered the situation more 
difficult of solution by diplomatic offi- 
cers. 

The American Embassy, besides hav- 
ing the protection of American inter- 
ests, had intrusted to its care the in- 
terests of Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, 
San Marino, and Switzerland, the 
last being the only neutral. The peo- 


Like berries snapped off and packed in coffins. 


The skeleton dances, 
Dances in the moonlight, 


And his fingers crack like castanets. 


In blue, peaked Germany 

The cooks wear iron crosses, 

And the scullery maids trip to church 
In new ribbons sent from Potsdam. 


THE WAR AS I SAW IT IN TURKEY 


BY AMBASSADOR ABRAM D. ELKUS 





ples of these countries all looked to the 
American officials for protection. Be- 
sides the foreigners, the Armenian and 
Syrian Christians and the Jews, not 
only in Palestine but thruout Turkey, 
looked to America for food and for 
money. They besought of American rep- 
resentatives such protection of life and 
liberty and such assistance as could be 
rendered. 

In addition to this, there were in Tur- 
key thousands of British prisoners cap- 
tured at the Dardanelles and in the 
Kut-el Amara campaign, and many thou- 
sands of Russian and other prisoners 
of war, to be cared for. There were also 
many Americans in Turkey engaged in 
missionary, educational and charitable 
work. All of these, together with other 
foreign subjects who were living and 
doing business in Turkey, were in con- 
tinual need of help and protection. So 
the day’s work began early and never 
ended; the week’s work was seven days 
long and there were no holidays. 


UTSIDE of the purely diplomatic 

work there was the good work of 
helping the poor, the opprest and the 
starving of all faiths and nationalities. 
In this the American Embassy gladly 
took a leading part. Food and clothing 
were purchased and soup kitchens, at 
which thousands were fed daily, were 
established. The opprest were relieved 
when possible and the sick were treated, 
but it all required constant effort and 
daily work and organization. 

To clothe and feed the prisoners it 
was necessary to establish a purchasing 
and manufacturing bureau. Cloth was 
ordered made and then was sent to be 
manufactured into garments. Raw lea- 
ther was purchased and shoes ordered 


long in advance, for it was impossible 
to buy anything ready made. Food in 
quantities had to be bought greatly 
ahead of time. All the funds for this 
relief came thru the American Embassy 
and it was no simple task to obtain the 
best returns for the money expended. 

As the war progressed poverty and 
hunger increased day by day. The city 
streets were crowded with beggars, 
many of them children. Sickness, in- 
cluding the dreaded typhus, hecame 
more and more prevalent. 

Occasionally, strange sights which 
shocked Western sensibilities were to 
be seen in the streets. One day we awoke 
to find the bodies of ten men hanging 
in the public square of Constantinople. 
Rumor was rife among the awed and 
curious crowd of onlookers. Some said 
the men had been deserters, others said 
they were spies. No one knew positively 
what they were, but by all they were 
regarded as an example of warning. 


HEN diplomatic relations with the 

United States were broken by Tur- 
key, all Americans were advised to 
leave. Many did so, but many of the 
missionaries, the workers in the Amer- 
ican schools and colleges and the phy- 
sicians and nurses, both men and wom- 
en, in the American hospitals decided 
to remain faithful to the call of duty, 
irrespective of hardship and danger 
and disease. They are there now, per- 
mitted to carry on their fine work, de- 
serving of the admiration and grati- 
tude of their countrymen. 

On our journey from Turkey to Swit- 
zerland every courtesy was shown us. 
To travel, as we did, thru Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Serbia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England in ten days is an 
exceptional feat in these times. 

The fields of Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Austria seemed to us as we passed to 
be well tilled and cared for. Food scar- 
city was everywhere encountered until 
we reached Switzerland, where butter, 
eggs and meat were to be had in plenty. 

We visited the western front, where 
the great guns never seem to stop their 
fearful thunder; and then across the 
smooth seas, in a ship, darkened each 
night, fearful of the dreaded subma- 
rine; and so home, to see the Stars and 
Stripes floating everywhere, to the land 
of plenty and sunshine, only touched by 
the knowledge of war and as yet with- 
out its sorrows. 

New York City 
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BRIGHT, SNAPPING LOGS, CANDLES, BIG CHAIRS AND BOOKS, 
AND ALL THE INDOOR JOYS OF AUTUMN TIME, 
ARE HIS WHO ENTERS SUCH A DOOR AS THIS 
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residence. Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect 


HETHER you build your house of 

W stone or stucco. brick or wood. 

there are certain matters more 

prosaic and less fascinating than the de- 

signing of plans and the choice of the prin- 

cipal materials, but which must be proper- 

ly understood if the house is to be built 

with intelligent economy and to be, after 
it is built, truly livable. 

I do not believe there is any branch of 
building construction which is so little un- 
derstood technically as the question of 
paint. The manufacturers furnish reports 
of tests so at variance that it is almost im- 
possible to arrive at any just conclusion on 
the subject. It is 


BY AYMAR EMBURY II 


of two separate elements. one the 
medium, the other the pigment, and 
the materials most commonly employed 
for these two purposes are raw lin- 


seed oil and white lead. If the linseed 
cil is of good quality, the white lead thoro- 
ly divided and well mixt into it, and if the 
job can dry without being covered with 
dust and dirt, a fairly durable coating will 
result. 

But as one can never depend upon 
the weather, it is usually necessary to add 
some volatile oil, such as turpentine, to 
make the paint dry more quickly and this 
tends inevitably to lower the quality of the 
work, especially if too much is used. Many 
good painters recommend the use of a little 
ground white zine with the white lead, and 
zine will probably make the paint hold its 
color somewhat better since white lead and 
oil used alone have a tendency to turn 
yellow. White lead and zine together, mixt 
in oil and turpentine, are probably the best 
things to use for interior work. Most col- 
ored paints are made by mixing ground 
colors with the white lead and white zinc. 
There are very few, if any. which will not 
fade, so in determining the colors to be 
used one must allow for a certain amount 
of fading. 

Our Colonial ancestors had only a 
few colors, all of which had metal bases: 
white lead (carbonate of lead) and white 
zine (zine oxide) for white; lead oxide for 
red, the old red barn; and copper and ar- 
senic oxides for green, this latter being the 
well-known “Paris” green. The beautiful 
green blinds which we see on the old farm- 
houses were painted with this Paris green. 
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A_ picturesque roof of irregular thatch. 
House designed by Harrie T. Lindeberg 


which when it is first applied is the rawest, 
greenest green imaginable, but fades into 
quiet, lovely tones. As the process takes 
time, we now mix our paint at the begin- 
ning to match the colors to which the old 
work has faded and, if the right colors are 
not used. we find after a few years, per- 
haps after a few months, that the effect 
has been lost and that we must repaint. 
Most good painters, however, have a fair 
knowledge of what is going to happen to 
paints altho they may have no idea of the 
chemical processes which take place. I 
would advise, therefore, that the painter 
be given samples of the colors which it is 

desired to obtain and 





perhaps fair to say 
that any of the high- 
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class and reputable (gm 
firms who make ¢§ 
ready-mixt paints § 
produce at least one ; 
grade which, regard- (— 
less of the constitu- ~ 
ents of which it is 
composed, is dura- 

ble, will hold ‘its 
color and will not 
peel or blister, if 


properly applied. On * 
the other hand, the 
common custom is to 
mix the paints at 
the job, and I can- 
not advise too great 
eare in overseeing 
this part of the 
work to make sure 
that constituents of 
good quality are 
used. 

Paint is composed 
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Paint is important! The white clapboards and green shutters of the Loring house at 
Old Roxbury, Massachusetts. built in 1757, set modern architects a good example 


be permitted to use 
his discretion in 
mixing the paint, so 
that after the pre- 
liminary fading 
process has taken 
place these will be 
the colors of the 
house thru a_ long 
period. One thing 
should be remem- 
bered in this re- 
spect: samples are 
very deceptive. It is 
best to see a house 
which has the proper 
colors and then make 
the samples at that 
house, when it will 
be found that small 
samples do not ap- 
parently resemble 
the large surfaces 
which they actually 
match. [Continued 

on page 250 
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PLANTS THAT LIVE IN GLASS 


NCE in a while I 
O find a person who 

fancies that green- 
houses are about as dem- 
ocratic as Russia under 
the regime of Mr. Nicho- 
las Romanoff—that they 
belong exclusively to the 
idle rich who, like that 
gentleman, are “fond of 
flowers.” But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to have and 
enjoy a greenhouse you 
needn’t be rich and you 
mustn’t be idle. 

Greenhouses can be 
purchased to suit a purse 
of almost any size; they 
vary in dimensions and 
material to such an ex- 
tent that they may cost 
a few hundred dollars or 
many thousands. If one 
does his own work, a 
greenhouse is possible on 
an income considerably 
below what used to be 
the tax-exemption limit. 
It’s much the same as 
with the _ automobile; 
you can get a lot of fun 
from either a limousine or a flivver. With 
the small greenhouse, one must be pre- 
pared to do the gardening, but that is the 
joy of it. I know several women who own 
small greenhouses and do all their own 
work, and they not only do it well but 
enjoy every minute. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the 
full value of a greenhouse, or have you 
just thought of it as a place where a few 
flower aristocrats are comfortably coddled? 
Consider for a moment what a_ small 
greenhouse means to the garden—veg- 
etable or flower seedlings of all kinds 
started in February or March instead of 
outside in April or May, hundreds of 
strong young plants all ready to set out 
just as soon as the weather adjusts itself, 
bedding plants in quantities raised from 
cuttings of stock plants, propagation by 
cuttings or seeds, numerous plants for the 
perennial border. It has no end of pos- 
sibilities in the hands of a skilful operator. 

The greenhouse is an all-year proposi- 
tion and not just a winter sunshine shop. 
There is no season of the year when there 
are not a hundred and one different uses 
for the greenhouse—flowers for cutting, 
pot plants for decorative work, vegetables 
for the table, fruits of various kinds. be- 
sides many little things that a garden- 
lover delights in that are not procurable 
elsewhere. 

Forcing bulbs of various types is one 
of the most interesting things you can do 
in the greenhouse. They are easily grown, 
and they occupy little bench-space. When 
the bulbs are first brought in to force, 
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they are kept under the benches until they 
have practically completed their growth 
and need be brought up to the light only 
for a few days to finish them; The bulbs 
are inexpensive, the flowers last a long time 
when cut, and they are not at all fastidious 
in their cultural requirements—in short, 
they are ideal flowers for the amateur. 

All types of the tulip can be forced, 
and the narcissi are good forcers, from 
the small Pheasant’s Eye type to the large 
Trumpet. The sweet-scented hyacinths are 
also very popular, with their fine range of 
colors, especially the blue types, and both 
the Dutch and Roman type force well. 
Other good forcing bulbs are the allium, 
Spanish iris, ornithogalum, etc. 


UPPOSE the outside benches of your 

greenhouse are planted with carnations, 
which will do very well with a night tem- 
perature ranging from 50 to 55 degrees. 
For an 18 by 25 foot house we should 
get about 200 plants in the outside 
benches, which are three feet wide and 
approximately fifty running feet (planting 
the carnations about one foot apart and 
four plants across the bench). Under good 
cultivation the plants should average six- 
teen flowers each for the season, from Oc- 
tober to May inclusive, and on this basis 
we find the house should produce about 
3200 flowers, or 400 per month during the 


flowering season. besides leaving us the, 


center bed for other uses! Carnations are 
usually propagated from cuttings which 
are stuck in sand during December and 
January. The young plants are potted up 
when rooted and carried 








The lean-to is an economical type of greenhouse 
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along in -pots until the 
latter part of May, when 
they may be planted in 
the field or benched. Field 
planting is preferred as 
it releases the greenhouse 
during summer for other 
purposes. In late August 
or early September the 
plants are lifted from the 
field and benched and are 
then grown continuously 
until they are discarded 
the following summer. 
Snapdragons are a 


Se good companion crop for 
a the center bench. They 
have a very good range 
of colors, and the flowers 
keep well when cut. The 
sweet pea, too, does very 
well on the center bench 
under the growing condi- 
tions of the carnation. 
The plants are usually 
started from seed during 
August and will begin 
flowering in December 
and continue until very 
warm weather. They car 
be grown in large pots or 
the seed can be sown di- 
rectly in the benches. 
There are still othe 
flowering plants for the 
carnation house—stocks 
mignonette, primula and 
numerous annuals such 
as arctotis, calendula, sa) 
piglossis, ete. Or you ma} 
prefer some of the hard 
wooded forcing plants: 
lilac, wisteria, deutzia 
eytisus and rhododen 
drons are all dependable 
but of course it is under 
stood that the other crops mentioned must 
be reduced somewhat in order to mak 
room, 

The space under the benches of the 
greenhouse is very valuable and should not 
be wasted. Mushrooms can be raised by 
using a drop curtain or other device to ex- 
clude the light. All crops grown under the 
benches, indeed, do better if a curtain of 
some kind is fastened to the side of the 
bench to keep out the light. In this manner 
are grown asparagus, sea kale, chicor) 
and rhubarb. These crops, with the excep 
tion of the mushroom, force from roots, and 
are therefore not only easy to grow but 
quick to yield results. The roots are planted 
under the benches in prepared beds and 
if they have been properly matured and 
ripened, will start active growth in a fev 
days. 

It is in spring that one fully appreciater 
greenhouse possibilities. Bedding plants are 
given an early start, and fine pot-grownr 
plants of one’s own raising are available 
at the proper time to set out. Cannas 
heliotrope, alternanthera, lantanas, coleus 
geraniums, ricinus, dusty miller and orna 
mental grasses can all be prepared ti 
way for bedding. 

Just think of the high standard of your 
vegetable garden with your own little green- 
house reinforcing the garden patch outside 
Artichoke. cabbage, cauliflower, celery, egg- 
plant, lettuce, peppers and tomatoes should 
be started during February or March to 
give the best results. In fact, there are few 
vegetables that are not improved in quality 
and hastened to maturity by an early star! 


This is how a lean-to looks inside—plenty of space 
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With a drop curtain to keep out light you can 
grow mushrooms or asparagus under the benches 


in the greenhouse. If you have the space, 
sow beets, carrots, leeks, onions, parsley, 
herbs and even corn in pots. 

Then the flower garden will be deeply in 
debt to the greenhouse, with its multitude 
of varieties, some of which are made pos- 
sible only by the early start. All of the 
house-sown plants are in flower weeks be- 
fore any plant seeded outdoors could pos- 
sibly bloom; asters, salvia, petunias, dah- 
lias from seed and lobelias are only a few 
of the many cut-flowers that are handled 
in this manner. 

During summer the greenhouse can be 
used for a number of purposes. Summer- 
flowering bulbous plants such as achimenes, 
yellow calla, tuberous begonia, gloxinia, or 
the beautiful leaved caladium can be grown, 
or a crop of high quality melons can be 
easily raised and will surpass any outdoor- 
grown product. Potted fruit is another pos- 
sibility, if one prefers something to eat in- 
stead of something pleasing to the eye. 

The standard summer use for the small 
greenhouse is for the 











have the center bench. I 
would not advise any one 
to attempt Beauties in a 


small greenhouse, for 
they are shy bloomers. 
The roses are usually 


planted in the bench dur- 
ing May and June, which, 
of course, eliminates some 
of the summer possibili- 
ties of the greenhouse, 
since somewhat _ special 
growing conditions must 
be maintained in order to 
have healthy plants that 
will stand the strain of 
winter forcing. There are, 
however, a few plants 
such as the poinsettia, begonia, eucharis, 
ealla lily, gardenia and others that can be 
grown with the rose satisfactorily. 


HE space under the benches could then 

be used for forcing lily-of-the-valley, or 
one can have “dark” crops such as chicory, 
asparagus, mushrooms, sea kale and rhu- 
barb. These do better, however, at a little 
lower temperature; the rose-house should 
be kept at 60 degrees. 

Of course. the ideal layout is the two- 
compartment house where two distinct and 
different growing conditions are main- 
tained. This also gives us better quality in 
the case of many flowers that may be start- 
ed in the lower temperature and finished 
in the warmer compartment, such as the 
azalea, forcing lilies and climbing roses in 
tubs. Vegetables may also be grown to spe- 
cial advantage in this sort of house; in the 
coolhouse, radishes, beets, carrots, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, spinach (both the broad- 
leaved and New Zealand type) and _par- 











Fruit-growing is a fascinating possibility of the 
greenhouse—t furnishes food and is picturesque, too 


sley; in the warmhouse, beans, cucumbers. 
tomatoes and even peppers and eggplant, 
tho the last two are hardly profitable. 

Every greenhouse, no matter what size, 
should have a little section of frames close 
by. In the spring they are used to “harden 
off” the various young plants before setting 
out; in summer they can be used for the 
growing of exacting crops of various kinds, 
or they may be used for the carrying over 
of numerous pot plants for winter forcing 
in the greenhouse, such as primula, cycla- 
men, ete. In the fall they become a sort of 
storage-pit for many of the forcing plants 
prior to bringing them into the greenhouse, 
or crops of various kinds can be grown inp 
the frame during fall and winter—lettuce. 
cauliflower, chervil, watercress, ete., or 
pansies, forget-me-not and English daisy. 

Now what does all this cost, and how can 
these hundred and one uses of the green- 
house be best provided for? 

The cheapest type of greenhouse is the 
pit, which might be termed a glorified cold- 

frame. The most serious 








chrysanthemum. One does 
aot get summer flowers, 
but one does get a crop 
of flowers in the fall 
when they are at a pre- 
mium and fully appre- 
ciated. It will facilitate 
matters in a small green- 
house to grow them in 
pots, as they can be moved 
about easily to make 
room for other crops. 

If the greenhouse be 
devoted to roses and the 
crops that can be grown 
with the roses, the va- 
tiety is reduced to some 
extent, but there is still 
a wide field to select 
from. If tea roses are 
planted they will do well 
in the side benches, but 
American Beauties must 
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Yd [2 objection to it is the lack 
HE of ventilation. To offset 
this, however, this type 
of construction requires 
less ventilation because 
of the small proportion of 
exposed surface. The 
steps necessary to get in 
and out of the greenhouse 
are not the most con- 
venient thing, but this is 
not at all serious. For 
service the pit is depend- 
able; it is in appearance 
that it suffers by com- 
parison with the house. 
The pit is usually of 
home construction. The 
excavation is made to the 
required depth (about 
four feet is the average) : 
concrete or other neces- 








[Continued on page 244 
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Cross sections of a typical pit, lean-to and even-span greenhouse, showing details of construction and method of ventilating and heating 
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THE RETURN OF CARPETING 


BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


ORTY years ago all-over carpeting 
K was a measure of the prosperity of 

American families. Those who could 
afford it had their homes “carpeted from 
kitchen to attic.” Bare floors were the sign 
of povert* or parsimony, and made the 
badly heated or unheated rooms look even 
less comfortable than they were. 

When Oriental rugs came in, carpeting 
went out. At first small Daghestans and 
Shirvans and Ghiordes and Kulahs were 
superposed on the carpeting, usually to the 
decorative disadvantage of both. Later par- 
quet and other hardwood flooring made it 
possible to eliminate the domestic weave. 

Soon it became the fashion to decry car- 
peting as unsanitary. Oriental rugs were 
commended as not only more beautiful and 








more durable, but also as easier to keep 
clean. The two-faced smyrnas and other 
domestic rugs, even those made by sewing 
together strips of carpeting, shone with re- 
flected glory. 

Before long large Oriental rugs covering 
all of the floor, except a narrow space 
around the outside, were so much in de- 
mand that special shapes and sizes were 
developed in the Orient for the American 
market. Gorevans and Tabrizes and Mahals 
and Muskhabads inherited the vogue that 
had been created by rugs free from Occi- 
dental influence. 

Simultaneously American manufacturers 
began to copy Oriental rug patterns, but 
of necessity modified them greatly in the 
machine direction. At first the borders were 
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sewed on, but later seamless tapestries and 
velvets and chenille axminsters, and final- 
ly even seamless wiltons, were produced 
completely bordered in the Oriental manner. 

Thus the knell of carpeting would seem 
to have been sounded. But just in the nick 
of time the vacuum cleaner appeared to 
remove from all-over carpets the stigma of 
“unsanitary.” Now, it is quite as easy to 
extricate the dust from them as from rugs, 
and we are once again free to consider 
them from the points of view of comfort 
and of decorative fitness. 


HE reason why pile carpets and rugs 
are the fundamental floor covering is 
because they swallow up so much of the 
light. Polished wooden floors, like ice, are 
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insecure footing not only because they 
actually are slippery but also because they 
seem to recede from the foot. All surfaces 
that reflect much light look farther away 
than surfaces that reflect little light. 

Particularly in houses with connecting 
small rooms should strong contrasts of 
rugs with rugs. and of rugs with flooring 
be avoided. In other words, particularly in 
such houses should carpeting be used to 
bring the rooms together. 

Take, for example, a living room and a 
dining room, opening into each other and 
both opening into the hall. Nothing will 
give the effect of space, and prevent them 
from fighting with one another like the 
same carpeting over the floor of all. If, 
in addition, the wall paper and woodwork 
of all three interiors are kept the same, 
there is opportunity for considerable va- 
riety in the furniture, without decorative 
confusion. 


WENTY years ago a large proportion of 

American carpet patterns were unskil- 
ful rehashes of French patterns, with con- 
trasts hightened to please the cruder Amer- 
ican taste. Popular also were huge roses 
and other flowers heavily shadowed into 
bold relief, so that one involuntarily lifted 
the foot to step over them. Now we have 
abjured these extravagancies, and prefer 
such excellent representations of Louis 
XIV as No. 7, or of Louis XVI as No. 8, 
or tiny repeats many of which inherit al- 
most as much from the sixteenth century 
as from the Louis XVI and Empire (No. 
9 and No. 16). 

Especially popular today are Chinese 
patterns, some adapted direct from Chinese 
rugs and some from English and French 
eighteenth century versions of Chinese. 
While many of these had their origin in the 
Louis XV and Georgian Rococo periods, 
others have the calm repose of Louis XVI, 
or the placid sturdiness of Early Victorian 
and the French Restoration. In other 
words, these American carpetings with 
Chinese motifs differentiate into several 
types, one most suitable for use with Chip- 
pendale, another with Adam, and still an- 
other with Phyfe furniture. 

Colors that Chinese patterns. bring 
prominently forward are black and gold, 
and blue and yellow. 

Note No. 12 with yellow motifs on 
a blue ground that -is lined and striped in 








Half a dozen Chinese patterns; numbers 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, beginning at the upper left corner 


black; or No. 11 with yellow motifs on 
blue ground diapered with ‘cloud bands.” 
No. 14 shows typically Chinese medallions ; 
No. 10, Chinese landscape verdures on tan 
strié ground. No. 17, the border of which 
is illustrated at the top of the opposite 
page, is one of those designs found so 
often in the field of Chinese rugs, “house- 
hold implements” consisting principally of 
the decorative and useful bric-a-brac that 
is found on the library tables of the 
Chinese “literati” (professors). The colora- 
tion is charming, soft red and Chinese 
green and a dark blue on strié blue ground. 





An Empire pattern 


(above) and a color- 


ful Chinese carpet; numbers 16 and 17 
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No, 15 is a typical Japanese verdure 
pattern and illustrates clearly the natural- 
istic feeling that distinguishes most things 
Japanese from the more skilfully conven- 
tionalized Chinese. 

One of the patterns on the lower half 
of the opposite page (No. 2) is of 
Persian origin and splendidly handled, tho 
complicated by the introduction of dog and 
goat as well as Shah Abbas floral. Another 
pattern (No. 1) had its earliest in- 
spiration in the huge Gothic pomegranates 
of the fifteenth century, tho here, reshaped 


and with colors reblended to show the 
classic influence of the Renaissance. No. 
6 is the wreath pattern used at the 


Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C., an 
inlaid-marble large tile effect of the ancient 
Roman type, resembling the once famous 
Eagle Head dear to our grandfathers in 
ingrain carpeting. No. 4. tho a Roman 
ceiling pattern and shadowed, is one of 
the most satisfactory small tile effects I 
have ever seen. 

No. 5 consists of 12 inch plain tiles 
in alternating black and white. It is one 
of the most effective patterns ever created. 
especially for large halls and spacious 
salons. In simplicity it vies with the Caen 
stone paper so often used on walls by those 
of classie taste. and because of its texture 
suggests the floor just as definitely as do 
the carpetings in parquet patterns. 


ORE obvious but not more important 

than the decorative are the comfort ad- 
vantages of all-over carpets. If the flooring is 
defective, they hide it and keep out drafts. 
If it is cement or tiles or stone they warm 
it and soften it. 

Significant for the health is the fact 
that the carpets catch and hold dust 
until it can be removed with the vacuum 
cleaner, instead of leaving it free to float 
in the air where lungs must continually 
breathe it. 

Interesting to note in closing is the fact 
that spool axminster carpeting is gaining 
in popularity at the expense of wilton car- 
peting, which has long been regarded as the 
standard. Personally I prefer and _ profes- 
sionally I recommend the looser weave, 
lower price, higher pile, more varied colors, 
and softer line effects of spool axminster, 
and a majority of the patterns shown in 
eonnection with this article are in that 
texture. 
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‘6 LENTY of closet 
room!” is the ery 
of the practical 


PLENTY OF CLOSET ROOM 


BY MARY HARROD NORTHEND 






hinged at the bottom and 
closed with spring latches 
You need not confine 





housewife. No matter how 
many she has, she is sure 
she needs more. In Colonial 
times, our. granddames’ 
closets were a lixury; to- 
day, they have become a 
necessity. They must meet 
two tests of efficiency : first, 
they must be practical for 
storage purposes, and, sec- 
ond, they must further, not 
mar, the decorative plan of 
the interior. They range all 
the way from the little 
box-shaped space under the 
stairs for the holding of 
overshoes, to what is al- 
most a room in itself par- 
titioned off in the dressing 
room. Here they are deep 
and wide enough to lay a 
ball room dress out on each 
shelf. No one can afford to 
go without adequate closets on account of 
cost. You can adapt your closet to your 
purse as easily as to your party coat. There 
are on the market today woods of every 
price, decorative glass and wall boards, 
each practical in closet making. 








AKD the attic, for instance. It calls to 
mind a dusty, cobwebby spot, the delight 
of all children, especially on rainy days 
when they are allowed to pull over the 
trumpery to their heart’s content. The old- 
fashioned attic was a storage place for odds 
and ends that might come into use some 
day. Piled high under the eaves were old 
trunks and chests filled with family be- 
longings, packed away for sentiment’s sake ; 
cast off furniture, outgrown playthings. 
everything, in fact, around which memories 
lingered. The modern attic is cleared; the 
relics of olden days are packed away in 
moth and mouse proof closets, rendered 
air-tight thru the use of boards or wall 
boards plastered on the inside, to meet the 
floor. Not a crack is left, even those in the 
floor have been filled. Inside the door is a 
printed inventory showing where everything 
belongs. The walls are of a light color, 
easily washed. If clean and uninfected gar- 
ments are shut up in these dust proof 
rooms they will be practically safe. Every 
housekeeper who has tried both ways comes 
back to the moth-proof closet for safety. 
While hooks in cleats on the wall hold the 
dresses, the further end is partitioned off 
into innumerable drawers, in which are de- 
posited the household goods that formerly 
lay strewn on the floor of the attic. 
Bedrooms often have insufficient closet 
space, This can be overcome by a little 
forethought mixt with a grain of common 
sense. Sometimes it is done by a large 
dressing room in which one of the walls 
is used for closet purposes. Across one side 
are poles for the hanging of suits or 
dresses, on the other, tiers of drawers deep 
and shallow and variously partitioned, sur- 
mounted with a row of hat cupboards, a 
separate cupboard for each hat. If the rest 
of the room is paneled in white, the same 
idea may be carried out here. and the rows 
of drawers with glass knobs will be exceed- 
ingly attractive. If there are several women 
in the family, two occupying a room, divide 
the closet into squares, by wooden partitions, 
thus eliminating family friction and making 
a convenient place for hats. Cretonne cov- 
ered stands give the closet an air and save 
the bother of keeping hat boxes on the 
shelves. For the shoes, have drawers divided 
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You can break the corners of your dining room and gain valuable space 
by built-in china closets with leaded glass doors—but be sure they balance 


into sections, or a pole run across the lower 
part to hold the shoes on slipper trees out 


of the dust. 
The size and shape of the closet deter- 
mines its fitting. Long shallow compart- 


ments should have a double door so that 
one can find what is wanted without pok- 
ing about and disarranging everything else. 
Sometimes closets are hardly larger than 
the depth of the hanger. Here, short poles 
should be introduced, running perpendicu- 
larly to the door, allowing it to open and 
shut without mussing the gowns. Where 
the ceiling is high there are many possible 
schemes, such as a long pole that runs 
about six inches below the ceiling, on which 
the hangers are placed. A pulley attached 
to the ceiling and a strong wire hoop at 
the end of the rope will support several 
hangers, each one holding heavy cloaks or 
seldom used dresses. A tier of shelves can 
be used if one has a light small step ladder 
at hand, preferably a ladder made to order 
on lines harmonious with the other fur- 
nishings and stained or enameled to match. 


N ideal dress closet sometimes—not 

often—exists. In order to have it perfect 
let it be six feet wide and ten deep with 
two poles set in the woodwork perpendicu- 
lar to the door, hat cupboards over either 
pole, a light in the center and a window 
at the end. Under the window have a home- 
made shoe cupboard. It should reach to 
the sill and be large enough for a generous 
depth of shoe lengths. It should be finished 
with two doors. Inside have two rows of 
open pigeon holes for ordinary shoes and 
below these two rows of drawers with tiny 
glass knobs and nickel label slots. These 
are for the best shoes. pale colored slippers, 
ete. There is just room for one pair to 
stand side by side in each space. In the 
front corners of the closet screw metal 
loops near the floor and higher up. These 
are to hold umbrellas and parasols, to pre- 
vent their falling down whenever a gar- 
ment is brushed against them. 

Where there is plenty of space in the 
house the good housewife puts aside a small 
room-like closet for her linen. Sometimes, 
however, she is forced to use a compart- 
ment between two rooms or a let-in space 
in the wall. The shelves should always be 
broad so that the sheets and counterpanes 
need not be folded small, and they should 
be comparatively close together to avoid 
much piling. Deep drawers can be designed 
to hold the pillowcases and towels or 
perhaps sectional pigeonholes with doors 


your closets exclusively to 
the upper floors. On either 
side of the fireplace in the 
living room closets can be 
arranged, one to. hold a 
woodbox with shelves above 
for kindling while the 
other conceals the victrola 
if it does not suit the type 
of furnishing in the room 
Recessed cabinets witb 
glass doors are an excellent 
addition to a room, as are 
recessed book shelves. The 
latter you can make your- 
self. using pine and paint 
ing them to match the trip. 
of the room. 

You must have a close’ 
or corner cupboard in your 
dining room for decoration 
even if you don’t need it 
for china. In even the 
smallest room a _ triangular cupboard 
can be inserted without using up any 
extra space. There are so many dif. 
ferent variations of this theme that 
one can always work out an original 
design. The china cupboard or buffet was 
the one closet of prominence in Colonial 
days. Like those used today, it showed rare 
old china, but unlike those of today it war 
seldom if ever glassed in. One can buy de 
tachable triangular cupboards that fit into 
the corner of the wall or can be screwed 
up above the tea wagon in the corner 


ECRET closets are a delight to ever: 

housewife. They are very simple to de 
sign and can be introduced behind the pan- 
eling in dining room, or between the studs 
in the wall. They can be opened by hidden 
hinges or fitted up with decorative hard- 
ware, and are used for preserves and 
syrups, to save hasty excursions to the jam 
closet in the cellar. 

Many pantry closets have shelves placec 
so far apart that a great deal of spac 
is wasted. It is better to hold to eight inches. 
for even if one cannot keep whole sets of 
plates properly piled together there is less 
space lost in the end. The clatter of dishes 
sometimes penetrates the living room and 
the noise can be lessened thru the use of 
asbestos or rubber. Old fashioned hinged 
doors are often used but they swing awk- 
wardly out into the limited space of the 
pantry. It is much more sensible to use 
sliding glass: doors. The cupboard nearest 
the pantry sink should be the one for the 
glass because it stands less chance of being 
broken. 

Kitchen closets have become so much a 
matter of scientific patented appliances 
that one has comparatively little to say 
about them. There must be one exception 
and that is, the pan closets, which should 
be quite shallow. Cup hooks can be made 
use of in both this closet and the chins 
cupboard, for the jostling of tin ware in 
a drawer is hard on egg beaters and other 
delicate utensils. Be sure to put plenty of 
labels on drawer cupboards and shelves. 

Every house has nooks and crannier 
which can be converted into closet room 
There is ample space in the walls between 
beams; tall narrow recesses can be worked 
out on either side of the fireplace while 
corners may be utilized for the placing of 
books. Each one of these offers to the in- 
genious housekeeper an opportunity to 
store away the more unsightly of her lares 
and penates. 


Taking care of the 
family’s clothes is by 
no means an easy job. 
How to keep party 
dresses properly is al- 
ways a problem. An 
excellent arrangement 
is the one on _ the 
right, a dressing room 
closet with what are 
known as “ball dress 
shelves.” Big, shallow 
drawers like those be- 
low are a very good 
closet supplement. If 
each feminine member 
of the family has her 
own drawer or her 
own shelf life is vast- 
ly simplified. Altho it 
has nothing to do with 
party dresses the medi- 
cine closet above the 
drawers is a good idea 
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A linen closet that is all it should be, broad shelves, close 
together to avoid folding and piling, and deep drawers 





Utilize your odd cor- 
ners. All sorts of con- 
venient shallow closets 
can be built into the 
waste spaces of an up- 
stairs hall. Below is a 
tier of English sliding 
trays and that invalu- 
able thing, a broom 
closet. In the center is 
a dress closet of proper 
hight; the gowns can 
hang full length on 
hooks and there is still 
room for shoes under- 
neath. The drawer 
holds hats or shirt- 
waists, If this were an 
ideal dress closet it 
would have a window, 
Photographs, with one 
exception, are by 


Mary HarrodNorthend 














The acme of masculine lurury, hooks at the right hight, 
and plenty of room for shoes 





“Rockledge” a House that Fits the View 


With a hillside for 
its dooryard and 
neariy the whoie 
. state of Colorado 
in view from the 
veranda, “Rock- 
ledge’’ possest 
more than the 
usual advantages 
to start with. The 
house and grounds 
have been adapted 
almost perfectly to 
their setting. A 
winding driveway 
climbs to the house 
near the crest in 
rraceful curves 
with sloping lawns 
and massed shrub- 
bery set between. 
The native cedars 
and pinions have 
been Icft as they 
were found ex- 
cept where abso- 
lute'y necessary 
to remove them 


The __ inviting 
and home-like 
atmosphere cf 
the _ exterior 
is duplicated 
within. The 
great chimney 
of sandstone 
with its hood 
of copper 
trimmed with 
wrought iron 
which extends 
thru two sto- 
ries gives the 
keynote of hos- 
pitality as one 
enters. The en- 
trance hall is 
open to the roof, 
with a second 
story gallery 


A. feeling of informality 
is given by the arrange- 
ment of the residence in 
three wings, two con- 
taining the master’s quar- 
ters and the other the 
servants’. The handling 
of the garage so as 

connect it with the main 
structure is worth par- 
ticular notice. Unusual 
convenience of arrange- 
ment thruout the whole 
house has been achieved 


The house itself is 
of the native sand- 
stone with stucco 
of the same tone 
and so blends with 
its surroundings. 
It is impossible to 
label the residence 
as to particular 
style or architec- 
tural period. It is 
frankly an Amer- 
ican product 
whose designers 
found their in- 
spiration in the 
main in the Eng- 
lish country home 
and Spanish 
sources. Careful 
study of mass, line 
and color as re- 
lated to the site 
of the house are 
perhaps the chief 
elements of the 
success that it 
has attained 


The feature of the own- 
er’s apartments is the 
individual sleeping 
porches and dressing 
rooms, which are a 
part of each bedroom 
suite. The living room 
and hall are paneled 
with dull finished Ore- 
gon fir. “Rockledge” is 
the residence of Edwin 
H. Heath. William 
W. Stickney, architect 
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THE PAINT BOX HOUSE 


ESIDE the’ Boston 
Post Road, in the vil- 


lage of Rye, stands a 
Colonial cottage, so encom- 
passed about by tall trees 
and hedgerows and box-bor- 
dered flower beds that few 
are aware of its presence. 
But around its cedar shin- 
gles much romance and his- 
tory is written, and about 
its weathered head cluster 
memories of Washington, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau and 
other picturesque personages 
of the Revolution. 

The farm on which the 
cottage stands was the gift 
of Simeon Ford to his son 
Elisworth on the occasion of 
his marriage a twelvemonth 
past. The house was in a sad 
state of demoralization when 
young Mrs. 
hobby for collecting and a 
genius for color, set about its restoration. 
She and her husband agreed at the start 
that none of the primitive beauty of the 
house should be destroyed, so only the 
necessary structural changes were made, 
such as the extension and enlargement of 
the kitchen and the introduction of modern 
plumbing. 

Mrs. Ford’s feeling for color amounts to 
genius, and her decorative schemes are as 
daring and original as they are charming. 
The first evidence of her skill is seen on 
entering the quaint Dutch door of the 
house, drest with a ponderous knocker of 
pre-Revolutionary make. A scarlet hand- 
rail on the diminutive white staircase 
. strikes the first note of colors which the 
festive mass of wild asters in a cream por- 
celain jug on the gate-legged table seems 
to accentuate. A single rush-bottomed chair 
in the foreground, with a goldframed Col- 
onial mirror hanging against the black-and- 
white “calico” wallpaper, completes a com- 
position that sets at once the decorative 
key of the house. 

It seems eminently fitting that in the 
living-room the long wall-spaces, broken by 
the small-paned windows, should be cov- 
ered with Japanese grass cloth in creamy 
gray, and that the ceiling and woodwork 
should be done in Colonial white. Neither 
is there any seeming inconsistency in the 
window-length curtains of hand-dyed pea- 
cock-green that lend a contrasting note to 
the room, nor in the deeper-toned velvet 


the grape arbor, in season, the 


dessert hangs overhead 


BY HARRIET S. GILLESPIE 


Ford, with a °“=m==s7:-:ar—===mneE 


filling covering the floor, for they provide 
a sympathetic setting for the furnishings. 

In the dining-room Mrs. Ford has intro- 
duced her color sparingly but effectively, 
not so as to startle the eye but rather to 
accentuate the beauty of the composition. 
Not far from the flame-colored chest is the 


byppyrrypy, 


It looks like an ordinary Colonial staircase 
here—but the hand-rail is really scarlet 


finely designed corner cup- 
board in which the glass is 
divided by  hand-wrought 
molding. Splendidly illustra- 
tive of the wealth of ma- 
terial in reach of the early 
settlers is the floor with its 
twelve-inch boards, now 
painted a rich oaken brown. 
No one but Mrs. Ford would 
have discovered the quaint 
wallpaper in ivory and blue 
with its curious design, 
which at a distance resolves 
itself into a smoky blue, but 
at near view becomes a 
veritable Alice in Wonder- 
land collection of queer folk 
and odd beasts. With it the 
Alice blue hand-dipped cur- 
tains combine charmingly. 
Between tall brass candle- 
sticks a Japanned tea-tray. 
decorated in burnished gold 
rests atop the linen chest. 

One of the most delightful of the Ford 
relics is the old English dresser that stands 
beside the chimney-piece. On its oaken 
shelves are ranged the pewter in shining 
rows which catch and hold the faint re- 
flection of+the pink luster tea-set in the 
china cupboard opposite. Beside it is a 
rush-bottomed, slat-back chair which is 
dyed a deep flame-color; near by an ancient 
brass-bound trunk brilliantly illuminated 
in Scandinavian design. Old-fashioned, oval, 
braided rugs in gay tones lie on the floor. 
Bits of polished brass and the effulgent 
sheen of a copper preserving kettle, now 
Going duty as a wood-box, reénforce the 
decorative values of the larger pieces. 

Often the design of such refugeed furni- 
ture is*fine, while the wood is poor, and so 
one can forgive the liberties Mrs. Ford 
takes with her Colonial relics. And when 
another treasure in the shape of a Gothic 
bed was unearthed, all worm-eaten and 
time-worn, her decision was to highten its 
medieval beauty by a garb of Colonial yel- 
low. With it quaint hook-rugs in which 
blue, old-rose and pale yellow predominated, 
with a touch of black, are used on the 
floor. 

The old-time atmosphere clings to the 
place, and one never for a moment forgets 
its ancient origin, despite the fact that on 
all the furnishings there rests the unmis- 
takable touch of modern art, all of which 
is a distinct triumph for Mrs. Ford and her 
love of brave color. 








The piano of russet orange glows like Chinese dragon’s blood 
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: *S What to Do in November 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLEY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
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THE GREENHOUSE 


Sow the seed of primrose, foxglove, 
Seed asters, phlox, ete., and keep the 

seedlings growing in order to have 
early bloom. 


From the middle to the last of this 
Bulbs month bring a few of the bulbs 

which you had planted the latter 
part of September to the light. Keep them 
in a low temperature. The soil should be 
kept moist but never wet. As the foliage 
shows signs of growth, increase the tem- 
perature, light and moisture. 

Bulbs, daffodils, etc., started in fiber, 
should be planted in bowls. Care should 
be exercized not to break the roots or 
bruise the leaves which should be two to 
three inches in length. Artistic designs may 
be arranged. If the plants are kept grow- 
ing rapidly they will bloom for Christmas. 

Freesias and tuberous root begonias if 
started now will bloom in February and 
March. These bulbs do not need to be 
stored in order to develop a strong root 
system. The tops «nd roots grow equally 
fast in the light. ‘ 


Keep the stock plants stored un- 
Stock der the greenhouse benches free 
Plants = from insects by scattering tobacco 
stems over them. Never let the soil dry 
out. Keep it moist, not wet. Stock plants 
to be kept strong and healthy should not 
wholly be shut off from light. 


If the fuchsia was started in the 
spring by allowing only one stem 
to grow until it reached a hight 
of three feet, and the tip was pinched back 
and side buds allowed to grow to develop 
a large head, it should have developed a 
large tree shaped plant by November. Stop 
picking off the leaf or flower buds. Feed 
the plant a little liquid manure. It should 
be in full bloom by Christmas. A tree 
fuchsia started in November will bloom in 


March. 
THE VEGETABLES 


Sow the seed of New Zealand 
spinach in furrows 12-15 inches 
apart and one inch in depth. 
Protect the seed by covering it with some 
form of litter. Remove this in early spring 
and the seedlings will appear above the 
ground before the soil is ready to work for 
other crops. 

Risk a sowing of wrinkled peas (Sut- 
ton’s Excelsior or Thos. Laxton). Have 
the soil rich and mellow. Sow the seed three 
inches in depth. 

It is not too late to set out multiplier 
onions. They will make an early start in 
the spring and follow the sets planted in 
September. 


Fuchsia 


Seeds and 
Seedlings 


Cauliflower and cabbage 
plants should be put in the 
cold frame or hotbed, pro- 
tected from the frost, kept alive but not 
growing. Keep the temperature low, the 
air pure and the soil moist. Plants held 
over in this way will reach maturity very 
early in the spring if set out in a rich, 
warm garden loam. 


Plants for 
Next Spring 


Celery may be lifted and stored 
the last of this month. It may 
be packed in boxes, providing 
holes have been made about two inches 
from the bottom and all around the box in 
order to admit air. It may also be stored 
in a cool cellar on the floor. 

Cabbage should be pitted out of doors 
before the hard frosts set in. 

Tie the leaves of the cauliflower together 
near the top, lift the plant root and all and 
stand them, root down, in a little soil in the 
root cellar. 
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This is the month to set 
- SS out new beds of these 
: perennials. They are both 
gross feeders. The soil should be made rich. 
‘The asparagus should be set in rows three 
feet apart and the roots planted twelve 
inches apart in the row. The crown should 
be five to six inches below the surface. 
The crown of the rhubarb should be about 
four inches deep and the plants set three 
feet apart. Cover these plants with a mulch 
of manure. 


If you plan to start a garden on 

Pests land that is now in sod, plow it this 

month so as to destroy the cutworm. 

Fall plowing or spading, providing it is 

from six to eight inches in depth, will de- 

stroy the squash-nine borer. The soil should 

be left in the rough so that the frosts may 

break up the clods and destroy insect pests 
that hibernate below the frost line. 


a This is the month to clean out the 
U weeds before the seed drops. Pile 
P these partly dried weeds in your 
garden and burn them. Do as much clean- 
ing this fall as possible. The spring work 
will demand your attention and time. Be 
sure that the tools are clean. Rub a little 
linseed oil over the metal parts to prevent 
rust. 


Apply a little lime to the soil espe- 
Lime cially if it is a clay type. Fall spad- 

ing or plowing is highly recom- 
mended. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Dig into the soil 1 to 2 inches of 
well decayed manure. After making 
a trench 4 to 5 inches in depth sow 
the seed rather thickly and cover it with 
garden loam. After the frost has come to 
stay apply 2 to 4 inches of manure or 
straw over the rows in order to keep the 
seed below the frost line. Remove the 
manure or covering very early in the 
spring. 


Sweet 
Peas 


. Such plants as lilac, roses, 
— a Deutzia, ete., may be lifted 

— and potted in rich soil. 
The soil should be packed firmly about the 
roots. Do not apply water after potting. 
Store in a cool, dark place, under cover 
tc protect the plants from snow and rain. 
They may be brought under glass later to 
be forced. 


Store all tender bulbs such 
eannas, gladioli and dahlias 
sand. Place the box or barrel i 
a cool cellar. 

Repot early in November and 
keep the plants growing vig- 
orously in order to have 
Christmas bloom. 


Tender 
Bulbs 


Cineraria 


Such plants as the Oleander 


na and American Aloe (Century 
Plant) may be stored in a 
dry. cool cellar over winter. It should be 


(less ZeSsoe ss Fes: 


WAR GARDEN BUREAU 


The Independent-Countryside War 
Garden Bureau, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, will answer your 
garden questions freely and promptl 
and will give you expert advice about ' 
any of your garden problems. The 

yi dutcs given on this page are for the 
latitude of New York City. For every 

i] hundred miles north or south gub- 

it tract or add from five to eight days. 
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free from gas and the temperature should 
always be above freezing. 

Protect rhododendrons by placing hem- 
lock or pine boughs around them. Boards 
may be used providing small air spaces are 
os 


Don’t burn the leaves. Mulch 
your wild garden with them to 
a depth of twelve inches. If you 
have some left, pile them up, throw on s 
few branches to keep them from scatter. 
ing and allow them to decay. Leaves left 
for two or three years and mixt with a 
little garden loam make a fine compost for 
potted ferns. 

It is late but not too late to start a 
soil and manure compost heap. Place one 
foot of soil and sod, six inches of manure, 
and again one foot of soil and sod. Mix 
into the soil a little bone meal. After the 
heap reaches a hight of four feet cover 
it with inverted sod. Early in the spring 
turn it over and chop up the sod. The soil, 
manure and decayed sod should be wel} 
mixt before using. This soil will be in fine 
condition for potting early tomatoes, etc. 


Stemnee Apply a heavy coating of decayed 
Bed horse or cow manure to the flower 

eas beds to be used next spring. After 
digging in the manure leave the soil in 
the rough and scatter over it a libera) 
amount of lime. Soil treated in this way 
will be sweet, loose and fertile for next 
spring’s planting. 


Compost 


Keep a close watch for mealy 
bugs on coleus. Wash them 
off by the use of whale oil 
soap and a small paint brush, also the 
green aphides. Dust the plants with to- . 
bacco dust, allow it to remain on the plant 
over night. Wash it off with clear but not 
cold water. Stir the surface soil of your 
potted plants. On bright days ventilate the 
room freely but never allow plants to stand 
in a draft. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


If the limbs of your low-head- 
ed apple trees are heavy and 
in a possible line of snow 
drifts, nail two five foot to ten foot strips 
of wood with a single large spike two feet 
from the top. Open these strips scissor 
fashion and brace up these limbs. Guard 
against the splitting of bad crotches in the 
same way. 


Indoor 
Gardening 


Timely 
Warnings 


Look especially on the young 
branches of your three to 
five year old trees for clusters 
of tent caterpillar eggs. Pick them off and 
burn them. 


Tent 
Caterpillars 


This is the month to dig the 
holes for next spring’s planting 
of apple trees. Place the sod in 
one pile, the fine top loam in another, and 
the subsoil in the third. Fill the hole with 
manure and allow it to remain over win- 
ter. In the spring lift out the manure and 
place it in a fourth pile, loosen up the soil 
in the hole, place a little of the fine soil 
in the bottom and set the tree. The fine 
soil is then fitted about the roots followed 
by the partly decayed sod, then the bot- 
tom soil, and finally what remains of the 
manure is scattered on the surface of the 
soil around the tree. 


Spring 
Planting 


_— Mulch all cane fruits. They have 

Fruits a shallow root system and need 
winter protection. 

St Pick over the fall varieties of ap- 

~erey ples the last of the month and re 


move al] specked fruit. The late 
varieties need not be handled until January. 











THE WAR GARDEN CONTEST 


IKE a Liberty Bond a War Garden 

is at one and the same time a gift to 

the country and a personal invest- 
ment, and like a Liberty Bond it is one 
of those things that everybody ought to 
have. That was the reason for the institu- 
tion of The Countryside War Garden 
Contest. Three prizes of one hundred, fifty, 
and twenty-five dollars, respectively, were 
offered for “the best articles recording the 
writers’ actual experiences with home vege- 
table gardens this year.” Efficient use of 
available land as indicated by judicious 
planning and effective results were the 
terms on which the decision was made. 
Lack of space prevents us from publishing 
the winning articles in full but the tabular 
records which each contestant kept tell the 
story. You will find that they well repay 
eareful study, and the owners of the many, 
many excellent gardens which were not 
quite fortunate enough to win prizes or 
honorable mention do not need to be told 
that a War Garden is a prize in itself. 


The first prize of one hundred dollars 
was awarded to Mr. Hamilton M. Laing, 
of Portland, Oregon. From eight hundred 
and sirty-six square feet. with the weather. 
soil and enemies to work against, this ama- 
teur cleared thirty-one dollars and eighty- 
eight cents. Here is his story: 


HERE were a few things working for 

and a considerable number of things 
working against the success of this agricul- 
tural essay. To begin with, the spring was 
cold, wet and backward, one of the worst in 
years, every Oregon old-timer said; for 
weeks during April and May rain fell daily 
and the weather was extremely cold. Teo 
offset this condition the soil offered nothing 
for it was mainly subsoil that had come 
from the basement at building time. It was 
heavy, inclining to dry after rains into 
brick-like hardness; the lot was on the 
northerly slope of the hill where the earth 
was predisposed to green mold and cold- 
ness, and tho it had been enriched by fer- 
tilizer from the hen-house, this had tended 
to make it sticky and clammy with inclina- 
tion to mold, rather than mellow and airy 


and warm. Also neighboring cats insisted 
on digging up seed and seedlings; the firs 
on adjoining vacant lots threw a dense 


shade during part of the day; moles came 














U 
J he 
The mole might be 
useful on the West 
Front, but not in the 
garden. In an hour 
this wretch had tun- 


neled forty-six feet 
thru a bed of carrots 








The slugs even 
climbed the chrysan- 
themums and gowned 
the leaves. The day’s 
first and last duty 
was a_ slug hunt 
with the lime can 





An hour’s work by a lusty mole—forty- 


sir feet. 
lime 


His tunnels were sprinkled with 
in order to show more clearly here 


into the beds and did their worst, and last- 
ly the slugs, abominable wretches! assem- 
bled in gormandizing legions seeking to de 
vour. To all which there must be added a 
most colossal ignorance on the part of the 
gardener. Against this there was a scanty 
credit account consisting for the most part 
of unbounded’ enthusiasm—backed, of 
course, by the H. C. L. My garden, in fact, 
was to be an experiment, a first one. It 
was to be a war measure; only the staples. 
the necessaries, were to be grown in it. 

About April 23 I dug the first ground 
and threw it into beds with liberal ditches 
between and sowed it in spinach, onions, 
onion sets and lettuce. 

The garden plot was dug by hand, spad- 
ed deeply, broken and then torn down and 
fined with the rake. Some hollows due to 
the settling of the subsoil were filled in 
with top soil. There were several weather 
interruptions during . planting time; pro- 
gress was slow for this soil had to be al- 
lowed to dry well. If worked while moist. 
it dried in hard granules and lumps. 

With the first green rows of sprouting 
things along came the slugs. Green things 
disappeared before them; their appetites 
were tremendous. The weather was wet, so 
lime and slug killer lost their potency al- 
most at once. It was a case for intensive 
methods and a fight to the finish. 

The peas, both dwarf and telephone, were 
planted in two divisions about ten days 
apart; the earlier plants were the stronger 
and bore more heavily. The lazy wife beans 
however, all but failed on first trial and 
so were planted a second time. The third 
planting of these beans that were placed in 
a row—the others were placed in thirty- 
inch circles—reversed the order of things 
and grew heavier vines and bore more pro- 
lifically. 

Cultivation of the plots went forward 
during spare time and with no particular 
system. Such soil demanded much stirring 
Most plots were decidedly under cultivated 
and some even were neglected. Thru the 
long season of drought it was found that 
the best condition of this soil was pro- 
duced by soaking thoroly with the sprayer. 


ECORD OF THE WAR GARDEN THAT WON FIRST PRIZE 














Insects, 
Planting—————-_, -—~—-Methods-——, —— Harvesting—————_——____ Diseases, ete. 
a 6€« =<‘ s ‘ 2. § : - “ 
nt ee ee ee ? 
Vegetable Variety <3 os Below x= ns Zoo Ac < ac e& € $ 
i 2 rows 
GERD ccccce - Telephone ........ 2 pkgs. $0.30 agen | * in. Lm 2 52 sq. ft. 14 in : July 16 1% Ibs. Aug. 5 1% Ibs. Slugs bees 
ay n. ay 2 picked; lim 
GERD icccsce -Duke’s Delight .... 3 pkgs. .30 _— | 2 4 Meg 3 8lsq.ft. 14in. 2 Junel5 3% Ibs. a 28 32 Ibs. Shugs i , -# 
ay \. ay 2 (No separate account kept. ) pic mm 
Beans .......Black Wax ........ 1 pkg. -10 April23 % in. jad 3 25 sq.ft. 14in. 3 July 5 1l00zs. July20 5 Ibs. 
ay 2 3 
Beans ...... Davis Kidney ...... 1 pkg. .10 April24 % in. May 7 15 sq.ft. 14in. 3 July 5 Illozs. Sept. 2 7 ths. 52% 
GUD cccence Unknown variety ... -10 } a 2 og —_ ba 40 sq.ft. 14in. 2 (No record kept.) Sept. 4 10 uzs. -75 
une n. une 12 
Beans ....... Lazy Wife (Pole).. 2 pkgs. .20 May10 % in. May 20 40 sq. ft. 5 Aug. 28 lib. . Sept. 20 6 14%6 Ibs. 110 
Beans ...... -Lazy Wife (String). is I 05 June 5 % in. June 15 5 sq. ft. 2 Sept. 20 5 
Carrotst .....(Early Horn) ..... -05 April23 % in. May 5 40 sq.ft. 12in. 3 July 12 45 Ibs. 1.50 
[50% Ibs. carrots wi "between July 12 and Sept. 25. (Both erry ») 
Carrots? ....- Winter (Chantenay) . 6 ok .30 April28 % in. May 250 sq. ft. 12 in 3 July 12 391 Ibs. 13.03 
st e+ Early Blood ....... 4p -20 ~ Pril 25 % in. May H 70 sq.ft. 14in. 3 July 13 14 ozs. 100% Ibs 3.35 
[24% Ibs. used noua Sly 13 and Sept. 25.) Best spinach (greens). 9 Ibs. .67 
Parsnipst ... (Sweet Marrow) 5 pkgs 25 April28 %in. Mayl2 1558q. ft. 12in. 3 Sept.20 4% lbs. 157% Ibs. 5.25 
Onions .....+ Australian Brown 1 pkg. 0 April23 % in. May 5 20sq.ft. 12in. 5 July 6 lbs. -30 
Onions ...... Red Wetherfleld 2 pkgs -10 April23 % in. May 5 40 sq.ft. 12in. 5 ww : 16% Ibs -82 
Onions ...... Yellow Danvers 1 pkg. .05 April23 % in. May 5 20 sq.ft. 12in. 5 Ju 9 Ibs. 45 
er onions picked in thinning. ) 20 doz. 1.00 
Onions ED dak apevebaae 75 0 April23 % in, May 5 15 sq. ft. 4 5 May2 Sept. 1 .60 
Spinach ..... 2 pkgs. -10 =April23 % in. May 1 15 sq.ft. 12 o 5 June io 16 ozs. July 5 8 lbs. .60 
Potatoes .) eee 9 sets 0 June 5 2 in. ? 30 sq. ft. 2 (Not dug Sept. 25.) 
Lettuce ...... CRD cccccPeces TEE .05 April 23 ) 
= * 8¢ % in. April29 10s8q.ft. 10in. 5 Junell 17 ozs. July 17 12 Ibs. I 140 
ug Sept. 2 ozs. Sept. 25 2 ths. 
Tomatoest .. 6 plants (Bonny Best). .25 May mi, 36 sq. ft. 5 Aug. 29 1 Ib. Sept. 25 40% lbs. 1.62 
Cabbage ..... (Early) -10 May 18 24 sq. ft. 3 Aug. 1 Sept. 5 12 Ibs. 30 
Kale ..... « (Cow) 05 June 2 % in. June 8 20 sq.ft. 14in. 0 Sept. 1 Grows all winter. ? 
WE axciarpadeetenctavescetintaa y 1. Denth in inches a cae 5 
aeaaes $3.65 2. Date of germination $37.53 
tEstimated Sept. 29th. Increase probably 20% before November frosts. 
$100 tomatoes still on vine—average 4 ounces—Sept ember 25. 
Name, Hamilton M. Laing. Kind of soil, clayey sftbsoil, from basement. Amount of fertilizep————.__ Returns $37.53 
Address, 1277 E. 32nd St., North, Size of garden, 866 sq. ft., left over space at Stable Commercial Cost Total expenses $5.65 
Portland, Oregon. rear of 50x100 lot. Droppings from hen-roosts added from time to Profit $31.88 


time during the winter. 
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Maethad 


THAT WON SECOND PRIZE 














————P lanting _—__ — Harvesting — Insects, 
ail aa Diseases, etc 
re} Ss . 2 sig = 2 3 3S 
28 oe % 2 ea a» & a: ok z 5. 
8 3s 2 Ci a- 68% se & ss SE s ss 
Vegetable Variety <<s og (Below) Za ns 2368 ac < ac Aa a os 
Corn .... Early Six Weeks........ Agift May30 lin. June 7 30 6 inches 4 Sept. 12 6 ears Sept. 27 36 ears -15 
Lettuce .. Brittle Ice ............. lpk. $.05 Mayl3 %in. May 27 41 tt. 5 July 15 lhead  Sept.30 24 heads 2.40 
Radishes . White Icicle ........... 1 pk. -10 May1l3 % in May 37 40 ft. 5 July 3 1 doz. Sept. 29 50 doz. 2.50 
Beets - Burpee’s Black Red Ball. .1 pk. -05 May13_ 1 in. May 29 40 ft. 5 Aug. 1 % doz. Sept. 29 1 pk. 1.00 
Carvete .. COPOMGS .ccccccccececes 1 pk. -05 May1l3 ‘%in. June 5 30 ft. 5 July 25 % doz. Sept. 29 1 pk. -75 
Spinach ..Bloomsdale Savoy ....... 1 pk. -10 May 13 % in May 27 50 ft. 5 July 6 3 Ibs. Sept. 29 50 Ibs. 2.50 
Beans - Burpee’s Brittle Wax..... 2 pk. -50 Juneld = 1 in. June 17 12 sq. yds. 5 Aug. 7 2 Ibs. Sept. 25 62 5.00 
Peas ..... ee eee eee % pt. -25 Mayl18 1 in. June 4 11 sq. yds. 8 July 17 1% lbs. Sept. 25 30 2.20 Cut worms fork 
Peas coe Ldttle Marvel .....c0c0- 1 pt. -50 Mayl13_ 1 in. May 27 32 sq. yds 8 July 10 2 Ibs. Sept. 25 45 3.30 Cut worms fork 
Salsify « Sandwich Island ......... 1 pk. 05 May1l3 % in June 1 10 ft. 5 Aug. 1 1 lb. Sept. 29 15 Ibs. 1.12 
Parsley ... Mammoth Curled ....... 1 pk. -05 May18 % in June 8 5 ft. 2 July 18 l bunch Sept. 29 75 bunches 1.50 
Cress - Early Curled ........... 1 pk. 05 May18 % in. May 27 5 ft. 2 June 29 l bunch Aug. 1 20 bunches 1.00 
Turnips .. Purple Strap Top........ 1 pk. -05 Mayl3 % in May 28 20 ft. 4 Aug. 2 1 Ib. Sept. 29 bu. .50 
Rutabagas. Nectless Rutabaga ...... 1 pk. 05 Mayl3 % in May 29 10 ft 2 Aug. 14” 1b. Sept. 29 nk. .35 
Cabbages . Unknown, b’t at greenhouse.48 plante .60 May 2 2ft. apart 8 Sept. 1 3 lbs. Sept. 29 248 Ibs. 9.92 Cut worms fork 
Caulifiower Unknown, b’t at greenhouse.48 plants .60 May 28 2ft. apart 8 Aug. 22 3 Ihs. Sept. 14 30 Ibs. 3.75 Cut worms fork 
1. Depth in ‘inches — 
——— $3.05 2. Date of germination $38.54% 
Name, Mabel Louise Anderson. Kind of soil, glacial deposit in sedimentary Amount of fertilizer Returns $38.54 
Address, Laramie, Wyoming. stage. Stable . Commercial Cost Total expenses $6.80 
> Size of garden, 1-9 acre. None this year. Sheep fertilizer last year. Profit $31.74 


and not cultivating until it became rather 
dry again. When scuffled or hoed too early 
(moist) it invariably turned hard and 
lumpy. 

It was toward the end of June that the 
sprouting beds took on the appearance of 
a real garden; during the last two weeks 
of this month, growth was tremendous. 
On June 15 the onions received first thin- 
ning, and carrots and beets followed short- 
ly. On June 28 the blossoming tomatoes 
were pruned and tended according to in- 
structions; the lazy wife beans, twenty 
inches high and growing two inches a day, 
were poled. By July 1 the telephone peas 
were higher than the five-foot fence and 
eventually they called for an additional 
support and reached the hight of over seven 
feet. Second crop spinach at this date was 
an inch high. 

Lettuce was the first usable product; 
spinach followed shortly and then came 
green onions (sets) and soon the green 
seed onions followed. The hens enjoyed the 
first onion thinnings, the second came to 
the table. Then followed the carrot thin- 
nings and green peas (Duke’s Delight). 
None of the carrots were wasted. Even the 
small ones, when cooked in combination 
with green peas and served with cream 
sauce, made a garden seem the most de- 
sirable thing in the world. Beet thinnings 
now provided spinach of an unbeatable 
order and toward mid-July the roots were 
large enough to be usable. Every dinner 
now received contributions from one or 
other of the plots. 

The excessively hot weather of late June 
an¢ early July hurried the peas and early 
bean crop and several pounds of these were 
dried and canned and put away for future 
reference. So went the summer. By the 
first rain in September (the 6th) parsnip 
tops on the strongest plants were two and 
three feet in length; some of the winter 
earrots weighed eleven ounces and the 
early, thirteen; the lazy wife beans of late 
planting were eleven feet high, still grow- 
ing and apparently bent on making the 
eaves of the house while they matured a 
bountiful crop of big green pods. The 
onions, rather a sad crop, were small, the 
lurgest measuring only two inches in dia- 
meter; and the tomatoes at this date were 
showing more tendency to blight than 
ripen. 

But Oregon has a long, if not rapid 
grewing season. Parsnips remain in the 
ground all winter and grow until November 
frosts begin to pinch; carrots usually do 
the same. The weight of the yield of par- 
snips and carrots and beets was estimated 
by digging one row, weighing, and multi- 
plying by the number of rows. The onions 
were harvested September 23. In estimat- 
ing the value a medium price in all cases 
was taken and this based on current mar- 
ket prices. 


Net profits $31.88 said the record on Sep- 
tember 25, and yet still far from complete. 
There were beans yet to pull, potatoes to 
dig, a winter’s supply of carrots. parsnips 
and beets still in the ground, canned beans 
and peas and tomatoes in the basement, 
over a hundred tomatoes still on the vines 
and now ripening without blight—the fruits 
of a war garden now were rather tangi- 
ble. 

But a garden cannot be measured in 
poundage and dollars and cents; its benefits 
cannot be summed up in a table any more 
than a lovely sunset or a lovely view from 
the window can’ be so exprest. I had re- 
garded such after-hours occupation as fit 
only for an old man, and bless you for 
whole weeks I found it the chief interest 
of the day. Beyond the mere gastrondmical 
pleasure of contemplating nearly a half-ton - 
of eatables that cost little was that other 
and higher pleasure of doing. The strug- 
gles of germination and growth; Nature’s 
inexorable ways and laws—indeed the 
whole story of creation was in every ten 
by five plot. From the slug war and mole 
hunt, which were sport of a sort and cru- 
sade all in one, to the problem of ripening 
the last of. the tomatoes indoors it was all 
an interesting, profitable, happy experience. 
Next to a good wife the best thing in the 
world is a good garden. 


The second prize of fifty dollars was 
given Miss M. L. Anderson, of Laramie, 
Wyoming, to whom “gardening has always 
been an instinct, a recreation, an adven- 
ture.” The practical side of Miss Ander- 
son’s work is covered in her tabulated re- 
port and these excerpts from her article 
show its pleasanter phases. 


OLLOWING the instinct of Norse gar- 
deners, we have always hedged our 
vegetable beds by rows of flaming 
flowers. This year there were few 
flowers, for my garden’ knew that 
this war was not to be won by sweet- 
peas and ink-black pansies. So in half of 
our dear pansy bed this year carrots grew; 
along the sweet-pea fence climbed corn; 
our new last season’s grassy lawn, that 
stretched out from the wild currant bushes, 
was this year upturned for cabbages and 
cauliflowers. But we have not missed all 
the beauty of our summer yard. For the 
carrots waved in the wind like cosmos; the 
beets were red as foliage plants; the beans 
bore a dainty purple flower, and the cab- 
bages seemed akin to roses. 
But gardening here in our mountains 


means hard work. It means, four 
mornings a week, rising to begin irri- 
gation at five o’clock; for the _ irri- 


gating hours are regulated by law and are 
short—only from five to eight four morn- 
ings a week. Not a moment of that precious 
time must be lost. Gardening means, too, 
a ceaseless, weary fight with cut worms. 


Nothing but eternal vigilance could this 
year have saved the garden. The chill of 
spring lasted long into the summer; the 
old lawn bed where we planted cabbages 
and cauliflower, was not upturned in the 
fall, because we did not know of war gar- 
dens then, and the cut worms had housed 
themselves in the turf. Just when the fight 
against the invading worms was most criti- 
eal, illness and professional duties made 
two of us inactive gardeners for six weeks. 
So from the forty-eight cauliflowers that we 
set out, only six withstood the worms and 
the inattention. But these six were fine 
heads; one weighed eight pounds. The cab. 
bages were more sturdy. From forty-eight, 
thirty-one developed into perfect heads. 
The largest weighed twelve pounds. 

And we turn to the jars of canned vege- 
tables and we pat them lovingly; we plant- 
ed and hoed and weeded them. We saved 
their lives by our two-tined folk. We 
picked and cleaned and canned them. And 
in return they gave us health and outdoor 
sport, adventure and companionship. And 
greatest of all they gave us the joy of serv- 
ing our country by work in this mountain 
garden, 7000 feet above the sea. 


The third prize was earned by a seven- 
teen year old boy. Mr. Thomas Murry, of 
Wellsville, Utah, cleared one hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and seventy-five cents 
from his plot of ground one hundred by 
sixty feet and put into a small paper so 
much intelligent gardening and real advice 
that he easily ranked third. 


obtained my seed from a grocery store 

but before planting them I made germ- 
ination tests; finding the seed very satis- 
factory I planted them at the proper depths 
and received good results. 

I applied about two acre inches of water 
to crops; this water I measured by means 
of a “weir,” as I wished to determine the 
amount of water used thruout the season. 

To combat the aphids on the cauliflower 
and cabbage I mixt one pound of arsenic 
with one pound of flour and placed this in 
a small cheesecloth sack and dusted upon 
the plants. I repeated this operation ten 
Gays after the first application. In almost 
every case it was a perfect success and 
saved my plants from total destruction. 

A small black “fly” appeared on my to- 
mato and potato plants about July 15. I 
mixt two pounds of Paris green with three 
pounds of flour and dusted this over the 
plants as with cabbage and cauliflower. 
This checked the insect’s ravages and the 
plants began to thrive and grow as they 
should under normal conditions. Other than 
this I was not troubled with insect pests to 
any noticeable extent. 

I irrigated my entire plot the. second 
time on July 2, as the drouth was doing 
some injury. I applied three acre inches 
of water to my plot and followed this by 
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another thoro yet shallow cultivation so 
as not to injure the shallow root systems 
of any of my plants. Due to the drouth 
and unfavorable weather conditions some 
of my plants, such as corn and beans, did 
not grow very fast. 
HONORABLE MENTION 

Mrs. Margaret D. Starrett, Chicago; 
Miss Sara V. Prueser, Defiance, Ohio; Mrs. 
[rene M. Gould, Crichton, Alabama; H. W. 
Darr, Minneapolis; Bessie Hirson, Hia- 
son, Tennessee; Charles Houghton, Fay- 
etteville, New York. 

The article of Mrs. Margaret D. Starrett 
is so fresh and contains so many original 
ideas that we have given part of it. 


LL thru the winter I absorbed the con- 

tents of agricultural magazines and 
drew sketches of a prospective garden. I 
had a plot of ground about 30 by 50 feet, 
and I was aching to put into practise all I 
had read about gardening. I thought that 
{ could at least earn my taxes off my back- 
yard. When war was declared and we 
women were expected to be the conservators 
of the food supplies, I determined to do 
“an extra bit.” I had read of humus and 
fertilizers, and realized that my plot need- 
ed both badly. I bought two loads of horse 
manure and spaded it in. I used twenty 
pounds of sheep manure in the furrows, 
mixing it well with the soil; then set my 
plants, sowed my seed and waited for re- 
sults, and while waiting put my wits to 
work. Believe me, that garden needed to 
be mixt with brains. I conned over in my 
mind the constituent elements of fertilizers 
to see if by any possibility I had any lying 
around loose. “Potash,” says I. “now let me 
see—potash—hardwood ashes—lye—soap.” 
What’s the matter with using a tablespoon- 
ful of lye in the scrubwater? “The suds 
will be fine to throw around the roots of 
my cabbage plants.” Done! Every week my 
prospective “kraut” received its feed of 
elegant “potashy” suds. 

The books told of the value of Canada 
hardwood ashes, and Scotch coal soot. Why 
Canada and why Scotch? Does “distance 
lend enchantment” even to the gardeners? 
Well. “Absence may make the heart grow 
fonder” with some folks but not with me. 
[ just took my own good American hard- 
wood ashes, and after cleaning out the 
chimney flue, dumped my good American 
soot and ashes on that garden. 
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As much as was possible to publish of 
Mr. H. W. Darr’s article is found below. 
Tt will prove of value to one planning an- 
other year’s garden. 


N acre in garden will produce enough 

vegetables to provide more than twenty 
families with a daily supply of green gro- 
ceries during the summer, and besides lit- 
erally make the gardener’s cellar bulge with 
the store of potatoes, onions, squash and 
eanned vegetables he puts away for the 
long winter. Instead of hinting about what 
may be accomplished, however. let me tell 
you what I actually did with my garden 
of a trifle over an acre of ground. 

Adjoining our own property are four 
vacant lots, 80 by 150 feet, that I was for- 
tunate enough to secure the use of for a 
small outlay of money. Beside these four 
lots we used our own two, 60 by 150 ones, 
making about an acre and a half alto- 
gether. With eight weeks of summer school 
during the forenoons, even an acre and a 
half of garden furnished plenty of enter- 
tainment during the rest of the day. 

Last year we had a very successful gar- 
den, the sales from it amounting to nearly 
$275. Besides we had our living out of it 
for a family of seven. So with our previous 
experience and the standard already at- 
tained, combined with the stimulus from 
all sides to have a war garden, we in- 
creased the size of our garden somewhat 
over last year and went into it full of en- 
thusiasm and hope for at least as good a 
one as we had in 1916. Our hopes neared 
a climax yesterday when we started to 
gather in our squash. which had been 
planted on May 29 in the potato patch 
just after the potatoes began to appear 
above ground. Something in the crisp air 
and comfortable feeling of plenty compelled 
the whole family to come out and help 
bring in the multicolored harvest. When 
they were all collected we had over a 
wagon-load—over 200 squash. 

The whole garden was planned and cul- 
tivated with the idea of making it at- 
tractive in the extreme, besides being pro- 
ductive and economical in the handling. 
During the winter months I made a care- 
ful study of my soil, principally as to loca- 
eation and slope. After I had decided on 
what should be planted and after the lots 
had been exactly measured a very definite 
map or planting plan was drawn. Every 


row was shown and marked to indicate 
what vegetable was to be planted in it, and 
the variety and quantity. With this plan 
worked out it was possible to purchase 
seeds in just the proper amount and all at 
once thus securing better prices. 

I carried this diagram right out into the 
garden at planting time and it was a great 
help at that busy season. With my map 
before me I lost no time in planning and 
laying out the ground when I should be 
planting. I just worked my plan. When 
each kind of seed was planted there re- 
mained only to mark on the chart the date 
of planting and my record was complete 
until harvest time. You can imagine how 
useful it was thru the summer after the 
plants were growing, and I had forgotten, 
in many cases, what particular variety of 
a certain vegetable this row contained, to 
refer to my map and tell my friends as we 
walked thru the garden just what we were 
looking at. Then again, at harvest time, it 
was a simple matter to indicate on the 
diagram what varieties are most profitable 
and to be retained next year if we are to 
have a garden. 

We had a hotbed and raised all our own 
tomato, cabbage, eggplant, pepper and 
flower plants. It was not planted until 
April, and the word hotbed is a misnomer 
in that case. The manure was poor and 
never got hot, but the plants grew apace. 
On the same day our garden was plowed. 
The first outdoor planting was potatoes, 
on April 21. By the end of May our to- 
mato and eggplant and peppers were just 
right to set out. 

With the exception of selecting the seeds, 
plowing is the most important job in my 
garden. No one but an experienced work- 
man is entrusted with that work, if I can 
get such a one. In a city a good plowman 
is hard to find. I selected my seeds early 
and they were on hand before seeding time. 
Any good seed-house will furnish reliable 
seed, but you can get a better selection of 
varieties, and perhaps save some money, 
if you do not confine your order to one 
house. I ordered from eight different houses 
this year but I think I made a mistake to 
divide my order among so many. Seeds of 
supposedly same variety varied greatly and 
some proved disappointing. The experience, 
however, enabled me to find out where | 
can get the purest and best seeds another 
year. 
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. under 100 foot rows 
Name, Thomas RB. Murray. 
Address, Wellsville, Utah. 
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Stawcrd bartihorn 


(TRADE MARK) 
Shade Rollers 
with 
Oswego or Chouaguen 
Shade Cloth 














Your Window 
Shades— 


OUR window shades have to work 
hard. Think of the endless strain 
that is put on your window shades. 

Think of the dozens of times every day 
that they are raised and lowered. Think 
what it means to you in actual money 
saved to find a shade cloth that resists 
wear—that rolls evenly and smoothly— 
that is fadeproof—and that does not 
crack, tear or ravel. That is what you 
get when you ask your dealer for Oswego 
or Chouaguen (Shoo-A-Gen) Shade 
Cloth. 


Oswego or Chouaguen 


Shade Cloth 


Either of these shade cloths will give 
you wonderful service. They are both 
made under exclusive process by the 
Oswego Shade Cloth Company. Ask 
your dealer to mount these shade cloths 
on Hartshorn Rollers. Only the finest 
fabrics—firm-bodied, pliable and long- 
wearing—are used in making these 
shades. They are exquisitely tinted in 
a wide variety of mellow colorings. 


You Need This Book 
Send today for “Shade Craft and 


Harmonious Decoration,” our FREE 
book which tells how to drape your 
windows—how to plan your color 
schemes—how to group your furniture. 
Practically everything that you want to 
know about home decoration you will 
find in this beautifully illustrated book. 
Address “‘ Dept. A.” 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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COLLEGE AS USUAL 


American Pluck in 


Constantinople 
BY EVELINE A. THOMSON 
[: a remote corner of Europe, so far 























away that some of us have almost for- 

gotten its importance, is an American 
college for women, lying where the con- 
tinents meet in the great city of Constan- 
tinople. This college has been there for 
years, bringing America into close touch 
with the people of a little known land: 
but its greatest pride is that during three 
years of war, of difficulties and hardships 
and of threatened disbanding, it has stood 
for American ideals on the Bosphorus and 
has continued to do its patient, careful edu- 
eating while all around the nations have 
been flying at each others’ throats. 

The college opened as usual on Septem- 
ber 18 of this year. The announcement is 
full of significance. Notwithstanding the 
cnormously high cost of living, notwith- 
standing the fact that the American Am- 
bassador has returned from Turkey to this 
country, notwithstanding a diminished 
faculty and a hard year ahead, Constanti- 
nople College opens its doors as usual. 








” S P 
You Were Fortunate to ure lace 
° 9 
Blessed with Trees and Shrubs 

“But I didn’t,” my friend said. “My good fortune lay in knowing where to go for them. 
All those trees and shrubs, which add inestimable beauty and value to my estate, came from 
Hicks Nurseries and were planted only last year. ; 

“I saw their advertisement in The Independent and wrote for a catalog. The catalog convinced 


me that it was practical to transplant big trees, so I placed my order in the fall just about 
this time. Hicks Nurseries selected the shrubs and big trees from their large stock, dug and 
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delivered them here on their own motor trucks, 
making a haul of too miles. 

“Yes, every shrub and tree lived and has grown 
satisfactorily, just as they guaranteed. 

“They also ship by express and freight up to 
tooo miles, and guarantee satisfactory growth.” 


Order Living Christmas Trees Now 


We ship them by express, roots and dirt carefully packed 





A large ball of earth 
is left around the roots, 
then canvas wrapped 
and roped to a wood 
platform for shipment. 


8 to 10 ft., $20. We guarantee them to grow, 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box K, Phone 68 Westbury, L. I. 














Possibly this will be 
the baby’s first Christ- 
mas tree and the plant- 
ing of it will become 
an historical event. 
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Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 


(NITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD.) 








Importers and Exporters 


of Raw Silk, Railway Materials, Electrical Machinery, 
Machinery, Cotton, Cotton Yarn, Copper, Silver, Tin, Lead and 
other Metals, Camphor, Bean Oil, Wax, Sugar, Paper, Timber, 
Hides, Phosphate, Sulphur, Hemp, Cement, Flour, Cereals, Etc. 





Contractors of Coal 


to the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals, the State Railways, Principal Railway 
Companies, Industrial Works, the United States Army Transport Serv- 
ice, and Home and Foreign Mail and Freight Steamers 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


SURUGACHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 


BRANCH OFFICES 





Hamburg, Lyon, Oklahoma, San Francisco, Portland, Manila, Bombay, Singapore. 


London Branch 
34 Lime Street, London, E. C. 


New York Branch 
25 Madison Avenue 
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During the last few months the burden 
has fallen most heavily on Dr. Louise B. 
Wallace, dean of Constantinople College 
and acting-president since the return to 
this country of Dr. Mary Mills Patrick in 
October, 1916. It has been Dean Wallace’s 
task to maintain an optimistic outlook, 


in a wooden box. Decorate it as a Christmas Tree an after even after the diplomatic break between 
Christmas plant it on your lawn for perpetual beauty. 5 ft. v a ie Ini * “oe 
Douglas Spruce, $4; 5 ft. Japanese Fir, $8; 6 ft., $15; Turkey and the United States. She has had 


to negotiate with officials and keep in touch 
with the policies of the country.’ She has 
had to concentrate on efficiency and a high 
standard of scholarship and at the same 
time watch carefully to cultivate relations 
of understanding and sympathy with those 
in authority. She has succeeded admirably. 
The Turkish officials have been most cour- 
teous and have shown their friendliness in 
unmistakable ways. With the departure of 
Ambassador Elkus, American affairs were 
taken over by the Swedish Legation at the 
head of which is M. d’Anckersvaerd, a per- 
sonal friend of Constantinople College. 
Dean Wallace reports that the college in- 
terests have been well looked after and 
that the Turkish Government has assured 
her of their approval. 

It is difficult to give an adequate picture 
of conditions in Constantinople. The in- 
terior of Asia Minor is in a restless and 
chaotic state and many of the American 
missions have had to be abandoned for the 
time. The principal American colleges, how- 
ever, at Smyrna, Beirut and Constantino- 
ple have been allowed to continue their 
good work. It is only thru _ official 
channels and by way of a_ neutral 
country that the meager news of events can 
get thru. The life of the city has changed 
considerably in the last three years; the 
foreign colonies have almost disappeared 
and the actual cost of living has increased 
many times over. There is much poverty 
and suffering among the great mass of the 
people and the college has been turned at 
times into a local relief station for the poor 
of the neighborhood. A strict censorship 


Yokahama, Yokosuka, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Nagoya, Kuchinotzu, Niigata, = hedges both strangers and natives around 
Tsuruga, Miike, Wakamatsu, Karatsu, Kure, Kishima, Sasebo, Maizuru, Muroran, = with a wall of silence and communication 
Awomori, Miyako, Sunagawa, Otaru. Sapporo, Taipeh, Tainan, Canton, Hongkong, - * ‘ * . 

Shanghai, Newchwang, Choshun, Harbin, Vladivostok, Dalny, Tieling, Tientsin, Che- with friends and relations afar has had =” 
foo, Hankow, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Tsingtau, Peking, Girin, Moukden, Seoul, be given up altogether. Life in Constanti- 
Chemulpo, Antohken, Kwanchintu, Bangkok, Rangoon, Sourabaia, Calcutta, Sydney, nople today has few attractions and yet 


these splendid American women under 

Dean Wallace have stuck to their post un- 

dismayed, and in the coming college year 

are prepared to give of their best to the 

young women whq clamor for learning. 
New York City 
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Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 
educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any 
plan, and to no purpose. ‘The college graduate 
is like other people, in the need of system, but a 
little more likely to realize hisneed. The Chau- 
tauqua Reading Course is useful alike to the 
person of limited training, who labors many 
nights over each book, and the critic or vigorous 
man of affairs who can sweep thru them all in a 
few hours. For either, a group of related, intel- 
ligible and competent studies leads to a well 
rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years the very mention of a reading course has 
meant without further explanation the Chautauqua reading 
course. It was the first and is still the best, and it alone has 
a world-wide fame. The Independent is used as the current 
events element. The cost is trifling, $6 for a year; $3.50 if 
you already take The Independent. Are you tired wasting 


your odd minutes? Write for Chautauqua-Independent 
Outline. 


Institution 
New York 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 


SINNOTT 






DANTE HIATT 
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DANERSK 
FURNITURE 


for city homes and apartments as 
well as for less formal dwellings 
possesses the greatest possible in- 
dividuality and charm in propor- 
tion to its cost. 


We do not make common things 
to please untrained minds. There 
are enough people of good taste 
and education in this country to 
justify the Danersk method of 
manufacturing to sell direct. 


A DANERSK Room means Furniture 
and Fabrics made in our own factories 
in an individual scheme that has been 
worked out for you. 


Our pieces are held ready for finishing 
in natural wood tones or lovely Vene- 
tian colorings to go with your choice 
of fabrics. 


Purchase direct from the maker. 


Write today for our 
valuable Catalog “P-11” or 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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specialists. 


A copy mailed free to anyone, ti 





FOURTEEN SUPERFINE 
HARDY PHLOX 


Most of them are recent introductions of famous European 
A wondertul advance in color and size over the 
old varieties ; many of the shades being entirely new in Phlox. 
Phlox can be safely planted as long as the ground is not 


actually frozen. 


Astrild—Bright cochineal-carmine. 

B. Comte—Brilliant rich French purple. 
Europa—White with decided crimson- 
carmine eye. : 
Elizabeth Campbell—Bright salmon-pink, 
with dark crimson eye. : : 
Gefion—Tender peachblossom pink, with 

bright rose eye. 

Grideur—Soft mauve-rose, suffused and 
overlaid with a lively deep shade of 
cerise. 

Minerva—Luminous  violet-rose, with 
white suffusion and a bright carmine eye. 

Mrs. Jenkins—The best all round pure 
white. 

Riverton Jewel—Lovely shade of mauve- 
rose, illuminated by a brilliant carmine- 
red eye. 

Rhelslander—A most beautiful salmon- 
pink. 

Rynstrom—Same carmine rose color as 
the Paul Neyron. 

Thor—Beautiful salmon-pink, overlaid 
with a deep scarlet glow, large white 
halo and aniline red eye. 

Viking—One of the latest to flower, of 
a pleasing soft salmon-rose. 

W.C. Eean—One of the largest flowered 
varieties; a pleasing shade of soft pink. 

Price :—Any of the ahove Superfine sorts, 20 cts. each; 

$2.00 per doz. ; $15.00 per 100; set of 14 sorts, $2.50. 

Our Fall Catalogue aleo gives a complete list 
of seasonable seeds, plants and bulbs for out- 
doors, window garden and conservatory. 

ing this ot 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE POULTRY YARD IN NOVEMBER 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


can be neglected during the molting 

period, as she is not laying any eggs. 
This may be true to a certain extent of 
hens which molt early, for it is good policy 
to eat them or sell them at once. Early 
molting hens are not usually good layers. 
The hens which are molting now, tho, 
should make the best of winter and spring 
egg producers, and for that reason should 
receive particularly good care. Different 
plans for hastening the molting, one of 
them being to starve the birds for a short 
time and then to feed them heavily, are 
advocated, but they are not to be recom- 
mended. 

The ordinary ration can be given, but it 
will be advantageous to add a_ small 
amount of oil meal to the mash, or sun- 
flower seeds to the scratch ration. They 
will help the hen in shedding its feathers 
and getting a new coat. The important 
thing is that the hens have dry, comfort- 
able quarters, and that they be fed lib- 
erally. The mistake of killing off the late 
molters should be avoided. If any hens 
are to be carried over the second year, it 
should be those which are slow to shed 
their feathers. 


Sax. people seem to think that a hen 


HE feed problem has not yet been 

solved, for corn continues to be high, as 
the new crop has not yet been generally 
distributed. It is probable that the price 
will drop within a few months. It is not 
wise, tho, to feed new corn freely until the 
hens get accustomed to it, and probably 
the best plan for the average amateur to 
follow is to continue giving the birds a 
moist mash in the morning, with a mixt 
ration feed at night, combining oats, bar- 
ley, cracked corn, sunflower seeds, Kaffir 
corn and a little wheat, or such of these 
grains as may be available. In sections 
where there are plenty of oats, oats should 
be used. If. barley is grown locally to a 
large extent, barley should be fed by the 
poultry keeper. 

It is not true that any one kind 
of grain is necessary. As a matter of 
fact, it has been found in England, under 
the stress of war time conditions, that 
hens can be made to lay well when they re- 
ceive almost no grain. Over there all sorts 
of waste vegetables and by-products of dif- 
ferent kinds, even to cooked banana skins, 
are being fed. 

It is not very probable that ex- 
tremes like this will be reached in this 
country, but much can be done to cut down 
the feed bill by making liberal use of 
vegetables during the winter months. 

In many sections it is possible to buy 
mangels, beets, cabbages and other vege- 
tables which are not good enough to mar- 
ket, the price being low. These vegetables 
can be stored and fed as needed during the 
winter. The best way to feed mangels raw 
is to split them and drive a spike thru 
them into a board, the cut side being out. 
Cabbages can be hung by a string just 
within reach of the fowl. Mangels. beets 
and other root crops can be stored in boxes 
of sand in the cellar, but the cellar is not 
a good place for cabbages. The best way 
to keep them is to bury them in an out- 
side trench. 

Probably the most economical way to 
feed all the vegetables except cabbages is 
to cook them, for then there is less waste. 
Poultry keepers who have gardens are like- 
ly to find themselves with a stock of very 
small potatoes at this season. These pota- 
toes are excellent for the chickens, but 
must invariably be boiled, as they contain 


too much starch to be fed raw. Vegetable 
cutters are not expensive, and shred the 
vegetables in long, worm-like pieces, which 
seem to have an especial attraction for the 
hens. There is little waste when the vege- 
tables are used in this way. 

In lieu of vegetables, or to supplement 
them, a green ration of some kind may be 
fed during the winter months. It will help 
to keep the hens in condition, besides act- 
ing as an appetizer. Most poultrymen seem 
to agree that the best kind of green food 
is produced by sprouting oats. This is eas- 
ily done by soaking the oats over night in 
warm water and then spreading them 
about an inch deep in a shallow tray, the 
tray being kept in a warm room or cellar, 
and moistened daily. In a short time the 
oats will throw up fresh green sprouts, of 
which the hens are very fond. After the 
sprouts are allowed to grow several inches, 
they will make considerable green food, 
but will have taken practically all the 
sustenance from the oat itself. If the 
sprouts, tho, are fed when only an inch 
long, they will supply green food and con- 
siderable nourishment will be derived from 
the grain as well. 

It is important to remember that west- 
ern oats are very likely to have been sul- 
fured to keep out worms. Oats that have 
been treated in this way will not sprout. 
It is best to buy oats grown locally when 
possible for sprouting. 

In some sections the grain dealers carry 
beet pulp, a by-product of the beet sugar 
factories. This pulp makes a very good 
green ration when soaked out in hot water. 
If the hens do not eat it readily at first 
a little bran may be mixt with it to tempt 
them, 


ACKWARD pullets may often be in- 

duced to lay by feeding a wet mash for 
a few weeks, at least ten per cent of the best 
beef scraps being included. The same ingre- 
dients as those commonly fed in a dry mash 
may be used, and the mash should be just 
moist enough so that it will crumble in the 
hands when it is squeezed. This is assum- 
ing that the pullets have been raised on a 
grain ration, supplemeuted with a dry 
mash. If they are accustomed to a moist 
mash, ard still are delayed in laying, it 
may be well to feed a little ground bone. 
which is an excellent stimulant. The bone 
must be fresh, tho, and fed with care. An 
ounce to a bird three times a week will 
be sufficient. 

It is not advisable as a rule to keep the 
old hens and pullets in the same pen, as 
they require somewhat different handling. 
Old hens are likely to get fat on a ration 
which will keep pullets in good laying 
condition. 

Old hens that are being kept over are 
likely to be found with scaly legs. The best 
treatment for this is to dip the legs into 
a pan of liquid made by pouring hot water 
on tobacco leaves of a cheap grade, and al- 
lowing it to cool. Two or three treatments 
may be given if necessary, and the legs 
afterward rubbed with vaseline. 

The more progressive poultrymen are 
learning the value of fresh air in their 
poultry houses, and do not close the win- 
dows or curtains except in very severe 
weather. Recent experiments have shown 
that if the window openings are covered 
with wire of a close mesh such as is often 
used on the cellar windows of houses, it 
will keep out both rain and snow to a very 
large extent, thus making the closing of 
the windows unnecessary during rain or 
snow storms. 
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Pebbles 


“Any truth in the report that Mrs. 
Gump eloped with a boarder?” 
“No, it was only a roomer.”—Postscript. 


Waiter—What will you have, sir? 

Diner—Oh, bring me an assortment of 
proteins, fats and carbohydrates—I leave 
it to you, Henry-—say about eight hundred 
calories.—Boston Transcript. 


“An’ so you're goin’ to teach French at 
the school, Mr. Canewell?” said the grocer’s 
wife. ““Well. it’s as well that some folk can 
teach people, for I often think it must be 
shockin’ difficult for furriners who come 
here. For instance, take the word ‘air’ for 
example. There’s the ’air on our ’eads, the 
hair of the hatmosphere, the ’are they ‘unts, 
and air you quite well? Yes, it must be 
awful confusin’.”—Ezgchange. 


Aunt Elvira rushed into the house, hys- 
terical. 

“T’ve lost my hearing!” she shouted. 

“You have?” her frightened sister shout- 
ed back. “How do you know?” 

“See that man out there playing that 
hand organ? Well, I can’t hear a single 
note!” and Aunt Elvira wept afresh. 

“That’s a moving picture photographer 
at work!” snapped her sister.—Deily Press. 


She was pretty and he was handsome and 
they were very devoted to each other as 
they sat and held hands and watched the 
Reds play at the Cincinnati ball park. 

“There’s Hal Chase on first.” observed 
the youth. “He’s a bird. And there’s Toney, 
the pitcher. He’ll be our best man before 
long—” 

The sweet young thing gasped. “We-ell, 
I guess he'll be all right—but, Arthur, this 
is so sudden !”—Everybody’s. 


A hungry traveler put his head out of 
a car-window as his train pulled up at a 
small station, and said to a boy: 

“Here, boy. take this dime and get me a 
sandwich, will you? And by the way, here’s 
another dime. Get a sandwich for yourself, 


The boy darted away and _ returned, 
munching a s»ndwich, just as the train was 
starting off. He ran to the traveler, handed 
him a dime, and said: 

“Here’s yer dime back, boss. They only 
had one sandwich left.”—Washington Star. 


“Ah,” sighed the convalescent soldier at 
a base hospital, “what wouldn't I give for 
one breath of my native air!” 

“Where d’ you come from?” asked an 
ambulance driver. 

“Frae Aberdeen.” 

“Aberdeen, eh? I came down from there 
before crossing. Wait half a jiff, and I'l 
see what I can do for you.” 

A little later there was a noise of throb- 
bing engines, and a powerful motor ear 
drew up before the veranda where the sol- 
diers were sitting. 

“Now, then,” said the obliging driver. 
“bend down to this wheel, while I unscrew 
the valve of this back tire. I pumped it 
up in Aberdeen before I left. Put your 
mouth right over it and take a good sup 
when I let her go.”—New York Globe. 


The story of the rival boot-makers, which 
appeared recently, is matched by a cor- 
respondent of an English paper with an- 
other story, equally old but equally worth 
repeating. It concerns two rival sausage- 
makers. Again, they lived on opposite sides 
of a certain street, and, one day, one of 
them placed over his shop the legend: 

“We sell sausages to the gentry and no- 
bility of the county.” 

The next day, over the way, appeared 
the sign: 

“We sell sausages to the gentry and no- 
bility of the whole country.” 

Not to be outdone, the rival put up what 
he evidently regarded as a final statement, 
namely : 

“We sell sausages to the King.” 

Next day there appeared over the door 
of the first sausage-maker the simple ex- 
pression of lovalty : 

“God save the King.”—Christian Science 
Monitor, 
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Salt Mackerel 


Direct from the Fishing Boats to You 
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It’s thirty-three years, come next 
September, since I began supplying 
the choicest of Gloucester’s famous 
mackerel direct to the homes of fam- 
ilies throughout the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the leading fish 
port of America, laughed at me when I be- 
gan to sell mackerel by mail. They didn’t 
realize how hard it is for other people to 
get good fish. But I did. So I decided to 
make it easy for everybody, everywhere, 
to have full-flavored, wholesome fish, the 
kind we pick for our own eating here at 
Gloucester. 65,000 families 
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Your pail is ready—fat, meaty, juicy mackerel 
—send no money—try the fish first. 


y_—™ . 
Frank 6, Aan PRESIDENT 
Fall Mackerel, Fat and Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can buy are 
Spring fish, thin, dry, and tasteless. What 
I’ve selected for you are Fall fish, juicy and 
fat with the true salty-sea mackerel flavor. 
We clean and wash them before weighing. 
You pay only for net weight. No heads and 
no tails, Just the white, thick, meaty por- 
tions—the parts that make the most deli- 
cious meal imaginable. You probably have 
never tasted salt mackerel as good as mine. 


Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay that 
my fish will please you, If 





are buying from us today. 


Fishmen for Gen- 
erations 


You see, I know fish. My 
foiks, ’way back, have al- 
ways been fishmen. They 
helped found Gloucester in 
1623. My boyhood days 
were spent aboard fishing 
boats. Catching fish, know- 
ing the choicest and picking 
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Such a Good Breakfast! 


A fat, tender, juicy Davis’ 
Mackerel broiled toasizzling 
brown; some butter, a sprink- 
ling of penper, a touch of 
lemon, If you 
good it smells, how tempting 
it looks, how it tickles the 
ralate, and, oh, how it satis- 
fives! —the favorite breakfast 
dish of thousands. 


there is any possibility of a 
risk, I want it to be at my 
expense. Just mail the cou- 
pon today, and I'll ship at 
once a pail of my mackerel 
containing fish, each fish 
sufficient for 3 or 4 people, 
all charges prepaid, so that 
your family can have a real 
Gloucester treat Sunday 
morning. 


wish—how 


Then—if my mackerel are 
not better than any you have 








’em out, cleaning and cu-ing i 
them the right way, has been my life’s job. 


Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a modern, 
four-story, concrete building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space; fitted with the 
most improved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Standing at the 
water’s edge, the fishermen’s catches are 
brought right into the building. They go 
to your table with “the tang of the sea” 
in them. 
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ever tasted, send back the 
rest at my expense. 

If you are pleased with them—and I’m 
sure you will he—send me $3.90, and at 
the same time ask for “Descriptive List of 


Davis’ Fish,” sold only direct, never to 
dealers, 


Remember: Meat, flour, potatoes, every. 
thing has gone ’way up in price. In com- 
parison, Davis’ mackerel is low. An econcm- 
ical food—so gocd to eat, so nutritious! 
The “Sea Food Cook Book” that goes y 4 
with the fish will tell you just how 
to prepare them. . 4 
Mail the coupon now with your 4 
business card, letter-head ory D 
293C 


reference, 


Frank E. 


Davis Co. 


charges prepaid, a 
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FrankE. 
avis Co., 

entral Wharf 

Gloucester, Mass 


Without obligation 
please send me, 


all 
pail 


293 Central Wharf Z of Davis’ Mackerel—to 


Gl contain 10 fish, each fish 

oucester, sufficient for 3 or 4 people. 

M [ agree to remit $3.90 in ten 
ass. ' 


days or return the fish 
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for detail.) 
elements. 
beauty forever. 


Architect, F. W. Perkins, Chicago, Ill. 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this substantial and attractive home of C. H. Bagely, Duluth, Minn., 
is of the pattern known as the Imperial Spanish. 

A tile roof is the only perfect protection from fire and the 
Requires no paint, stain or repairs to preserve its natural 


(See border of advt. 





Consult your architect and write for our illustrated booklet, 
“The Roof Beautiful” (printed in colors). 
any prospective builder upon request. 


It is sent free to 





LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 








General Offices: 1106-1116 Monroe Building 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
































Now Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishesand finishes 
in one operation. Imparts a 
thin, protecting coat over var- 
nish greatly prolonging its lite 
and beauty. Does not gather 
dust or show Jinger prints. 


With Johnson's Prepared Wax 
Liquid. you can quickly and 
permanently remove that blu- 
ish, cloudy film from your 
piano, victrola and mahogany 
furniture. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liguid—we will prepay 
the express charges to all 
points East of the Rockies, 


Pints --- $ .60 
Quarts -- 1.20 
If you are interested in home beautifying send for our 


booklet. It gives practical suggestions 0. how to.make your 
home artist.c, cheery and inviting. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. CS11 Racine, Wis. 





Jouuson's PREPARED WAX | 














ELAINE STERNE’s NEw Nove 


“THE ROAD = 
OF AMBITION” @ 


is a wonderful story of success, 
it will inspire many a reader to 
bigger things. 

The New York Tribune says: 


““A big story about a big man who 
did big things in a big way.” 


All Bookstores $1.35 Net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING Co., New York 
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WHAT KITCHEN CONVENIENCES DO YOU LACK ? 


Tell us your problems—we may be able to help you more than you suspect. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP - 


- 119 West 40th Street, New York 











A Happy Christmas Thought 
for Children and Birds 


Give them a Dodson bird feeding station or bird house. 


Make both 

children and 

birds happy 

all winter 
7 long. 


Bird Book 
FREE 


Send for Mr. Dodson's 
illustrated book, ‘*Your 
Bird Friends and How 
to Win Them." Describes 
birds, houses, baths, feeding 
devices, with prices. Also 
beautiful free bird picture in 
colors. White early to 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 
of Bird Lodge 


Vice-Pres, and Director American Audubon Assn. 
762 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


Send $6 

for this 

latest, 

most suc. essful weather- 
vane feeding station. 
Place it near a window 
for winter observation 
of the bird folk. Comes 
complete with 8-foot 
turn pole. Rotates with 
the wind to protect birds 
and food from wind, 
rain and snow. An 
ideal Christmas gift. 




















z you would have satisfaction after 
you have bought the hardware for 
your garage, think before you buy. 
Insist on getting 


STANLEY 
GARBAGE, 
it does its work perfectly. 


Write for Catalog 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 

















PLANTS THAT LIVE IN 
GLASS HOUSES 


(Continued from page 227) 
sary walls are built to a hight of about 
twelve feet above grade in front and about 
four feet in back; wooden sills are bolted 
or anchored to the foundation; then the 
rafters are cut and nailed in place; then 
the crosspieces are fitted, such as the ridge 
to which the vent-sash is attached and the 
vent-purlin which holds the upper side of 
the sash-bars in place and supports them; 
then the sash-bar can be placed and the pit 
is ready for glazing. Inside there are usual- 
ly two side benches and a center walk. The 
details depend of course upon the width of 


| the house, but a good layout is to make 


the inside measurement seven feet, eight 
inches, with two three-feet benches and a 
two-foot center walk. A pit can be built for 
about $1 per square foot, figuring the cost 
of the materials only. If !abor is added to 


| this, the cost would probably come to about 


$1.50 per square foot ; on this basis a house 
forty feet by ten feet would cost about 
$600. 

The lean-to greenhouse is next in order. 
When one has a building or garden wall 
which can be utilized as the rear wall, the 


| lean-to will be found both economical to 


build and satisfactory to operate. It is 
practically an even-span greenhouse cut in 
two, lengthwise, and of course it needs a 
southern exposure. I would not advise any 
one to build a wall especially to accommo- 
date a greenhouse of this type; it is only 
to be recommended for attaching to walls, 
stables, garages, etc., already in place. In 
fact the placing of small lean-to houses 
against the garage, using the same heating 
unit for both, is a common practise. 

When building a lean-to make it as wide 
as possible, remembering, however, that the 
width is governed by the hight of the eave 
on the building to which it is to be at- 
tached, for in order to assure a good tight 
roof on the greenhouse it should have a 
pitch of at least six and one-half inches to 
the foot—seven and one-half inches is bet- 
ter still. The advantage of the wide house 
is that a small narrow lean-to has such a 
great proportion of its surface exposed to 
outside conditions that it is considerably 
influenced by sunshine or extreme cold, and 
it is difficult to maintain a steady tempera- 
ture, while the wider house, having a much 
larger volume of air inside, is not so quick- 
ly affected and the temperature is there- 
fore not so likely to fluctuate. 

The lean-to is, naturally, less expensive 
than the even-span house, but in figuring 


| the cost of greenhouses there is not so 


much difference in the types as there is in 
the materials used. Usually the pit is con- 
structed entirely of wood, which keeps the 
cost down. An all-wood frame house is the 
cheapest type of construction; then come 
the various types of iron supported houses, 
from the pipe frame to the modern rafter 


| type; and an all-steel house is the most 


expensive. In every case you get value; the 
question is merely how much one wishes to 


| spend. The lean-to can be constructed from 
| $2 to $5 per square foot of area covered, 
| according to the materials selected. 


The even-span greenhouse is the accepted 
type today. In very exceptional cases, such 
as on sharp southerly slopes, a three-quar- 
ter-span house might be used to advantage, 
but generally speaking the even-span house 
excels. It can be given any exposure—a 
distinctive advantage in the laying out of 
grounds and in the placing of a greenhouse 
on grounds already developed. 

The curved-eave type seems to be the 


| last word in construction. It has many ad- 


vantages over the angle-eave type; it does 
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away with numerous shading members, and 
thus secures the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays; and it gives a clear roof surface 
with no obstruction at the eave-line, which 
prevents the snow from piling up on the 
roof and causing shade and glass breakage ; 
but above all the curved-eave house is 
much better in appearance. It makes the 
greenhouse an appropriate feature of the 
beautiful place. Expert mechanics are need- 
ed to erect the curved-eave, even-span 
house. It cannot be built properly by the 
layman. This type of house usually has an 
equipment that corresponds with the con- 
struction, such as galvanized iron bench 
supports with tile bottoms and slate sides, 
three and one-half inch heating pipes, “A” 
quality glass. ete. It can be constructed for 
from $5 to $7 per square foot of area cov- 
ered. 

To assure wholesome growing conditions 
in the greenhouse, little or big, avoid low, 
poorly drained locations, and keep it a 
proper distance from buildings, trees (par- 
ticularly evergreens) or other obstructions 
to the south. The sun being at an angle of 
22 degrees at noon on the shortest day of 
the year, it is easy to determine the dis- 
tance from the obstruction where the house 
must be put to avoid shade. 

The greenhouse which one expects to 
operate for himself should be near the 
house; in fact it may well be attached to 
the house and heated from the same fur- 
nace that heats the dwelling. 

The heating of the greenhouse is the 
most vital part of the entire plant. One 
may have a greenhouse poorly constructed 
in other ways and get results, but a faulty 
heating system means failure. There are 
three distinct types of pipe used in green- 
house heating—steel, wrought iron and cast 
iron. Steel pipe comes in various sizes but 
the one most commonly found in green- 
house heating is two feet. This is a thread- 
ed pipe with couplings and is easily in- 
stalled, but the constant expansion and 
contraction, the effect of certain waters, 
and the abnormal conditions in the green- 
house soon cause corrosion and the pipe is 
short-lived—from six to eight years. The 
wrought-iron pipe also comes in threaded 
lengths and will be found much more sat- 
isfactory than the steel pipe. Of course it 
is a little more expensive. Cast-iron pipe 
is undoubtedly the best; it will last a life- 
time, it is not affected by unusual condi- 
tions, and as it is nearly always made in 
large sizes (about three and _ one-half 
inches in diameter for greenhouse heating) 
it is advisable because the large volume of 
water it carries is not influenced by out- 
side conditions. This pipe does not come 
threaded; it has hubs and needs a com- 
petent heating-man to make up the joints. 
It is the most expensive heating system to 
instal, but is the cheapest in the long run. 
And, by the way, never paint the pipes 
whatever the material, as the tidy-souled 
amateur likes to do. 

For small greenhouses, hot water is the 
best heating medium. Steam is_ possible 
only where a large range of greenhouses is 
contemplated and a night fireman is em- 
ployed. It fluctuates considerably and, 
being quick in generation, is, of course, 
quick in cooling, so that it requires con- 
stant attention. 

The water can be heated by various 
means, The best outfit is a boiler equipt 
to burn anthracite coal. Cheaper grades of 
coal should be used only where the green- 
house can be visited during the night, for 
they require closer boiler attention. In 
natural-gas_ districts, boilers equipt to 
burn gas are more commonly used. Gas 
is a very good heating medium where it 
can be had at reasonable rates, but it has 
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GREENHOUSES 
Help You Help Mr. Hoover 


These beautiful houses will supply your table with an 
abundant supply of fresh vegetables and fruits all winter long. 

Into every King Greenhouse goes the experience gained in 
building hundreds of houses for big professional growers. 
Every practical feature is worked out to the last detail, and 
in addition a special type of construction is used which per- 
mits of rare grace and beauty of design. 

Write for our descriptive literature. Tell us the kind of 


surroundings with which you want your greenhouse to har- 
Submit your ideas, then our experts will furnish 
No obligations on your 


monize. 
plans and estimates for approval. 
part of course. 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
387 KING’S ROAD NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
“‘All the Sunlight All Day Houses ’’ 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Scranton, 307 Irving Ave. 
Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg., 15th and Market Sts. 


New York, 1476 Broadway 
Boston, 113 State St. 
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O away with all the 
troubles, worries and 
expenses that go hand in 
hand with building. Buy 
a Hodgson Portable House. 
Whetheryou wanttoerect 
a cottage, garage, play 
me house, poultry house or 
[44 what-not, you’ll find ‘‘just 
the thing’’ pictured in the 
Hodgson catalog. These 
houses are shipped to you 
in painted sections, well 
cee 8 a ready to 
ttogether. You can put 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. uP any Hodgson house 
6 East 39th St., New York City weg = ogg a jiffy. Send 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
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Henley 


SETH THOMAS 
CIOCKS 


O the well ordered, well regulated household, precision is of the utmost importance. 
Rising ‘‘on time,’’ serving meals ‘‘on time,” departing ‘‘on time,” sending the 
children to school ‘‘on time’’—all these are normal, everyday habits of precision in 
homes where Seth Thomas Clocks are found. As gifts, Seth Thomas Clocks invite your 
first consideration. With their century old reputation for accurate time-telling, they 
combine a lifetime of service and the prestige which goes with possessing the finer 
things of life. 
DUNDEE Request Your Jeweler HENLEY 
Dull finish mahogany case. The Dull finish mahogany case. The 
raised silvered diul on silver dial to show you his Seth Thomas Clocks. works are the same as in the ** Dun- 


plate renders a soft toned, refined “ dee” clock, 8-day movement, strikes 
effect. The solid plate 8-day move- He will gladly procure for you, hour and half hour on Cathedral 


ment is remarkably high grade. through our new illustrated catalog, bell. The dial is 5 in. convex white 
Strikes hour and half hour on these or others of our mahogan porcelain, and has heavy brass sash 
Cathedral bell. Height, 10% in., € gany and convex beveled glass. Height, 


width, 8% in. clocks ranging in price from $10 to $75. 10 in., width, 93 in. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


KAKELSEY 


MmmHEALTH HEATLS 


T is not a boiler heat. It is not a furnace heat. It is a health 
heat, produced by the Kelsey Warm Air Generator. A heatthat is 
full of tonic oxygen, and mixed with just the right amount of moisture. 
Because of the full abundance of both heat and fresh air that it gives, 
it is the one ideal heat for the older folks who so vitally need both. 
Aside from its genuine comfort, it saves coal, In fact we go so 
far as to claim that it delivers more heat from less coal than other 
heats. Then we proceed to prove it. 


Want the proofs? Send for booklet. 


‘HE Reuse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 235 James St. 
YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Ave. 217-C West Lake St. 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-C, Builders Exchange 405-C P.O. Sq. Bidg. 








LATE FALL PLANTING— 
My’ 

May be done in the North if the plants mf T N d 

are rightly cared for. This refers to hardy ny ree ee s 

perennials and bulbs. Deciduous shrubs and e 

trees, if banked, may be planted until winter. Filled 

Molar a ie = ape they should -~ 

e in well-drain soil and protected the . 

first winter. Tulips, narcissus, crocuses, — SPRA “eG. Pr Whee 

when set late in the North should be covered . Cavity Sing, ote. — 

enough to keep them from frost the first ever your trees need, we will 

third of the winter, so that the new roots do and do right. ‘The Bart- 

may form. This covering should be re- lett Way” will insure their 

moved early in spring. lasting health. Representa- 


tives go everywhere. Send 
Ask for Horsford’s spring and autumn lists. for ‘*Tree Talk.” 


Al log L. 
so Catalog THE F. A. BARTLETT Co. 
F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 536 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
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one drawback. Usually the gas is left regu- 
lated for the night, but about the time that 
offices and factories close, the gas-pressure 
is considerably increased and often a rise 
in the temperature results. A thermostatic 
heat-regulator relieves this trouble. Oil- 
burners are being perfected and no doubt 
will be more common in the near future. 
At the present time the large oil-heaters are 
very good but the smaller type, such as 
might be used in a small greenhouse, is not 
very satisfactory. The boiler, no matter 
what fuel used, should be of ample size to 
insure easy control. The boiler-cellar should 
be of such depth that it is possible to keep 
all mains below the floor-level of the green- 
house. 

It is a hard matter to give any idea of 
the operating cost of a greenhouse. It de- 
pends largely on the degree of perfection 
one desires. For instance, one of the large 
chrysanthemum plants shown at an ex- 
hibition costs many hundreds of dollars to 
grow, but a small one for the house might 
cost only a few cents. Disregarding the two 
extremes, and assuming that the crops 
grown are of an ordinary nature, a green- 
house eighteen by twenty-five feet should 
not require more than three hours’ work 
per day. On that basis one man should 
take care of three houses of this size. I 
know a number of gardeners who are pro 
ducing excellent results and have more 
glass than this to care for, but it is worth 
considering that work in the greenhouse 
is of an exacting nature; it cannot be put 
off until a more convenient time. You can- 
not do a week’s work in one day; you must 
do a little every day. The work in the 
greenhouse also varies according to the 
season of the year. Spring is the busy time 
and close application is necessary then. 
During midsummer and winter the work is 
comparatively easy; in fall a considerable 
amount of attention is again required get- 
ting ready for the winter. 

If your greenhouses are tight and prop- 
erly constructed they do not consume near- 
ly as much coal as some people imagine, I 
know one case where a gardener operates 
a greenhouse eighteen by thirty-three feet 
on six tons of ¢oal for the season, but as 
every one knows, the quantity of coal con- 
sumed depends upon the skill of the one 
who tends the furnace. A great deal of 
good heat is ofttimes wasted by needless 
firing. The best system for operating the 
boiler is to start the fire in the afternoon 
about three or four o’clock (according to 
the season of the year) and get the return 
pipe warm before sundown; if this is done 
it is an easy matter to retain the heat thru 
the night. In the morning the fire is shut 
off, usually banked with ashes, so that the 
sun is used to manufacture heat during the 
day. No coal should ever be used on bright 
days. Sun heat is better for the plants than 


‘artificial heat, not to mention the saving 


of coal. 

So much for the structural requirements. 
But doesn’t just the thought of the green- 
house “sunshine shop,” with its moist, 
warm fragrance and its riot of green and 
color the year round fascinate that corner 
of your imagination that belongs to the 
garden? 


“Here, boy, take these flowers to Miss 
Fannie Honeysome. room 8.” 

“My, sir, you’re the fifth gentleman wot’s 
sent her flowers today.” 

“What's that. you grinning dub? What’s 
that you say? W-who sent the others?” 

“Oh, they didn’t send any names. They 
all said: ‘She’ll know where they came 
from.’ ” 

“Well, here. take my card and tell her 


| these are from the same one who sent the 


other four boxes.”—Press. 
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MY FIRST SIX WEEKS B bhi k & 2 
WITH THE COLORS — A k ] 
(Continued from page 217) —_— O In t ns— 


had scarcely begun. We were to study 
first the artillery drill regulations of 
the United States Army; then we were 
to take up the European fighting methods 
practised today. Before the training period 
has ended, the infantry will have had ex- 
perience in bomb-throwing, bomb-firing, 
bayonet fencing and trench charging. 
Trenches are being constructed on the wide 
target ranges. When we arrive in France, 
we shall require only a brief course of in- 
tensive special training before we are ready 
for the front. 

The strict discipline has brought many 
excellent results. Men who knew little or 
nothing about sanitation, have learned t 
guard their health properly. Lazy men 
have acquired the habit of working am- 
bitiously with regained self-respect. Drink- 
ing men have ceased to drink. There are 
very few who are not striving with body 
and soul to perfect a powerful military 
machine that will crush the menace of 
Germany for all time. 

We have not learned when our training 
in the United States will end. Even the 
officers do npt know this. 

As the day for my wife to arrive drew 
near, I became almost sick. I dreaded be- 
ing humiliated before her, for my letters 
frankly described me as a most promising 
soldier. 

A few moments before the train came 
in, the lieutenant with the small mustache 
sent for me. In the orderly room he eyed 
me sternly. 

“T’ve been watching you for some time,” 
he began bluntly. “You have interested me, 
I confess. You certainly have worked hard 
enough, and there is no doubt of your 
good intentions. 

“But you have made many mistakes— 
a great many, in fact, haven’t you?” 

I nodded, my mouth dry. Some new 
blunder, I guessed. I resolved again to get 
even when the war ended. 

“T have had you promoted to be a cor- 
poral. The Army likes men with your am- 
bition and energy; the Army also believes 
in a square deal. There may be a sergeant’s 
place open soon. I advise you to keep 
working hard.” 

I must have almost fainted. Instead I 
ran with a bounding heart to the train to 
meet my wife. I was a corporal! And be- 
fore long I might be a sergeant! 

I shall never forget my wife’s surprize 
when she saw me. 

“Fred,” she cried, after I had kissed 
er. “You look magnificent! All your flesh- 
iness is gone. You’re so tall and straight 
and brown. Your eyes are so clear and 
bright. Your arm is as hard as steel, You 
are a soldier, aren’t you?” 

“I am a corporal,” I replied. 








A bellhop passed thru the hall of the 
St. Francis Hotel, whistling loudly. 

“Young man.” said Manager Woods, 
sternly, “you should know that it is against 
the rules of this hotel for an ‘employee to 
whistle while on duty.” 

“T am not whistling, sir,’ replied the boy, 
“I’m paging Mrs. Jones’s pak —Argonaut. 


The new waiter (strictly unfit) was be- 
ing installed into the mysteries of his call- 
ing by the buxom and businesslike mana- 
geress. 

“Now, suppose a lady came into the res- 
taurant an’ ordered peaches, what would 
you give her?” 

“A finger bowl,” said the waiter. 

“That’s right. An’ suppose she ordered 
watermelon ?” 

“A bath tub.”—Ezchange. 









500 ACRES 
OF NURSERY 


500,000 FEET 
‘UNDER GLASS 


|. < plants and trees that grow success- 
fully in America are assembled on our 
vast 500-acre nursery. 


“Long Experience,’ “Perseverance,” and | 
“Careful Trial” are the magic words which 
have made our American-Grown Nursery and 
Greenhouse Products synonymous with hardi- 
ness and high quality. 


NOW—Autumn and Early Winter until the 
ground freezes—is the best time—Nature’s 
time—to plant. Visit our nurseries, only 8 
miles from New York. 


Write | for Valuable Fall-planting 
Brochure Free on Request. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 
A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs, 


Refined, homelike, well equipped. New hath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Naulieim baths. Booklets. 









































Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 
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5. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 


The Public is warned not to pure 
chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, No. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19, 1916 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 


for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which 


es a keener 


edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 
Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as —, 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a wor 
Sent postpaid, BOO circ prot cae wil be tached with your rar. 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very strong beards, 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


Shumate Razor Co., 747 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 




















YOU NEED IT NOW! 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


TORM windows serve you in the winter 
alone. Chamberlin Strips serve you 
twelve months a year—for the life of 

your building. Lighten house-cleaning by 

barring street dust andsoot. Keep out rain, 

damp, noise, Prevent windows and doors 

from sticking or rattling. GUARANTEED 

TEN YEARS. Installed ONLY by skilled 

mechanics from our factory branches, 

We equip windows, doors, casementsor trane 

soms—woodor metal—innew or old buildi 

for illustrated, descriptive book 

WRITE and list of users in your vicinity. 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP co. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 








When / \\ strikes 
the |: =}) twelve 
clock \ F midnight 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 10th 


Tt will be too late to mail your order 
for the magazines you like at our Fall 
Bargain Prices. We handle every period- 
ical published, and 


WE TRUST YOU 


Send us your magazine order now, with- 
out remittance. We will fill it at the 
LOWEST CLUB RATES OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED) and you may pay on 
receipt of biil. 

The only complete’ early Fall magazine 
catalog and price list published can be had 
from us FREE for the asking, but remem- 
ber that your order must be postmarked 
not later than Nov. 10, 1917, to get the 
Bargain rates. To be sure of them, 
ORDER NOW. 


WPOORE-COTTREL 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 
NORTH COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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“CREO-DIPT” STAINED SHINGLES 
a 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., 1016 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y, 


Factory in Chicago for West 








-Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 
Economy 


+ Style 
Economical, besides 
being comfortable 
and stylish, for they 
protect the glasses from break- 
age and save extra lenses. 
Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


253 Andréw Street Rochester, N, Y. 
<—“#Trademark Established 1864 
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A THOUSAND WAYS TO 
PLEASE A HUSBAND 


Bettina’s best recipes 
by Lonise Bennett Weaver 
and Helen Cowles Le Cron 


The romance of cookery—the inspiration of 
housekeeping 

In this book nothing is leit to guesswork. There are 
162 chapters, covering the whole range of home and 
kitchen management—a guide for all occasions. All 
one has to do is to follow Bettina. She was equal to 
every emergency from the coming of the unexpected 
guest, to the getting up of a dainty dinner for “‘her 
Bob’’ when there was nothing in the pantry. 

Be bound, extra itustrated. 
All Bookstores. $1.50 net Bymal,extra i2c. 








BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY,N.Y. 
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WHAT AMERICAN GIRLS 
ARE DOING IN FRANCE 


| These incidents of what American relief 


work is accomplishing in France are quoted 
from the monthly report of the American 
Fund for French Wounded—TueE Eprirtor. 


sé ASE it a little, now, up-p!” 
A fifty-pound crate slid easily 
into a Ford truck, and two girls, 
flushed with exertion, took a little breath- 
ing spell before proceeding to hoist the next 
case. The scene was a famous Paris open- 
air theater, the auditorium of which was 
filled to overflowing with packing-cases 
containing luxuries and necessaries—most- 
ly necessaries—for the wounded French 
poilus. 

The toilers were two neatly uniformed, 
well-bred looking girls and they were en- 
gaged in adding their quota to that ineal- 
culable mass of voluntary effort whereby 
America is showing its sympathy with the 
Allied cause. 

One by one they trundled the crates and 
cases on a baggage truck to their automo- 
biles, up-ended them, and with vigorous 
ease lifted them into the car until the limit 
of its carrying capacity was reached. 

All this constituted wholehearted, cheer- 
ful work little looked for from the hands 
of American girls whose physical effort in 


| the normal course of things is generally 


limited to the wielding of tennis rackeis 
and golf clubs. It meant grease-stained 
hands, chipped and battered fingers, some- 
times protected by grimy rag bandages; it 
also meant an amount of physical stress 
and strain which none but the most robust 
and healthy girls could dare to undertake. 
Yet it was no more than a tithe of the 
manual labor which these two girls, and 
many others like them, are undertaking for 
the sons of the land of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau. 

Had I arrived half an hour earlier I 
should have seen a bevy of girls attired in 
long blue overalls, overhauling their cars, 
and removing from the chassis the accumu- 
lation of mud picked up in -the previous 
day’s drive of a hundred miles. 

The loading terminated, a_ businesslike 
girl appeared on the scene bearing a sheaf 
of papers, one of which she handed to the 
chauffeuse. 

“All right; to Auxiliary Hospital No. 
999 at Fontainebleau.” 

And briskly cranking up whilst her com- 
panion took her place, the driver sped off 
swiftly down the Champs-Elysées on a 
hundred-mile errand of mercy on behalf of 
France’s stricken braves. 

The theater was the Alcazar d’Eté. In 
peace time, with its fashionable restaurant, 
it is a gathering-place for gaiety and pleas- 
ure; now, whilst the guns are thundering 
ceaselessly not 80 miles away and an un- 
ending stream of wounded flows to the rear. 
it is a center of beneficent war work, where 
American women are striving night and 
day to alleviate the sufferings and supply 
the most pressing needs of the French 
blesses. 

TRANSPORT SERVICE 

To be more explicit, the theater is the 
headquarters of the American Fund for 
French Wounded, which has been instru 
mental in improving the lot of tens of 
thousands of stricken men. The phase of its 
activities which I was privileged to witness 
was the transport service, handled from 
beginning to end by girl volunteers. The 
transport staff of the A. F. F. W. hav: 
daily to overcome seemingly insurmountab!: 
difficulties and solve the most elusive pro! 
lems. 

Merely as preliminaries to the work 
which they are carrying out, they have t 
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attend to the maintenance, upkeep and 
cleaning of their cars; repairs, the supply 
of spare parts, garaging, insurance, etc. 
Many of these multifarious duties are at- 
tended to before breakfast, and then the 
chauffeuse has to pack and load her own 
car with special articles for which a press- 
ing need had been declared at some hos- 
pital in Paris or within a fifty-mile radius 
of the capital. Next comes the long journey 
in «ll winds and weathers, then the unload- 
ing at the hospital, which again is often, 
owing to the lack of other labor, performed 
by the girls themselves. The crates, cases 
and bales contain bandages, clothing of all 
descriptions, medical appliances and an in- 
describable variety of supplies sent from 
sympathetic America. 

Distributing centers are established in 
various parts of France, notably at Nice, 
Pau, Chambéry and in Brittany, so that 
the far remote departments are covered as 
well as the Paris district. 

The girls who have sole charge of the 
motor service come from all parts of the 
United States. Very fascinating they look 
in their dark blue uniforms, consisting of 
short skirt and military jacket, fastened 
with Red Cross buttons. Round the waist is 
worn a black leather belt, and an addition- 
al military touch is imparted » blue cloth 
epaulets bearing the letters A. F. F. W. 


OUR FLAG AT THE FRONT 


He came into the Paris depot of the 
American Fund for French Wounded to 
see his marraine. She had adopted him 
when she heard that he was from the de- 
vastated district and that his eighteen-year- 
old daughter had been taken away by the 
Germans. He didn’t know where his family 
was, 

All thrg the winter his marraine had 
sent him cigarets, sweaters, socks, whatever 
he needed. And now he was on “permis- 
sion” and had come to thank her. 

“And now, what can I give you?” she 
asked at the end of their talk. 

“Nothing, thank you, except,” he hesi- 
tated, “except, if you can, an American 
flag.” 

“But what do you want of an American 
flag?” 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “I am in 
charge of a searchlight car. And those 
Boches don’t know that America is in the 
war with us.” 

“But it isn’t possible !” 

“Quite true, madame. We know from our 
prisoners. So I want an American flag to 
put in front of my light. Then I'll call to 
them ‘Mit uns! Mit uns!” 

The American flag is now at the front. 


THE REASON 


It was in Noyon—the town of sadness. 
We went into a little place on the corner. 
that at one time had been a café, in search 
of a woman who could cook for the three 
members of the A. F. F. W. who had come 
there to establish a depot. 

We asked a bright-eyed French woman 
if she had a stove. 

“No,” she answered. 

“If we bring you one you can cook, can’t 
you?” 

Not at all in a discouraged manner but 
with a great curiosity she asked: 

“What is there to cook?” 

We were very prompt with the answer. 

“Vegetables.” 

“But there aren’t any,” and she pointed 
out to the gardens that the Germans had 
trampled before leaving. 

“Eggs, then.” 

She smiled at our stupidity. In a matter- 
of-fact tone she said: “There aren’t any 
hens.” 














MAZDA 


“‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 
MAZDA Service —a systematic 
research for making good lamps 
better 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 

and d in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entit! led to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is in the h ratories of the 
General Electric Gungeny at arcane 


The mark MAZDA can ap ly on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZ A Servic It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General I Electric Company. 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, oe SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,534,092.74 


THE COMPANY ACTS A XECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF couRT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secreta 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
EDWARD W. SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN M WILLIAM SLOANE 
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The Countryside Classified Directory 


A Ready Market Place for Country Property, Dogs, Poultry and Live Stock. 
The Countryside Shop is at your disposal. 


service of : f 
gladly supply the desired information. 


The free 


Write to the Manager, who will 











Dog Kennel 


No. 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—S units 


No. 3 Poultry House for 30 hens 


HODGSON PORTABLE HOUSES 


The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you 
to take care of the stock with the least amount of 


trouble. 
tary and storm-proof. 


This dog kennel is well-ventilated, sani- 
The poultry houses are 


made of red cedar, vermin-proofed, and are abso- 


lutely complete inside. 


All neatly painted and 


made in sections that can be quickly bolted together 
by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 341, 116 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 
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The Police Dog is the dog of the hour—the 
superdog, the product of Efficiency. A chum, a 
protector for master, mistress and children. 

Write today for Illustrated Booklet and Sales- 
lists of puppies, grown dogs, partially or fully 
trained. 
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“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS 
a you to make any size yard or runway desired. Can be moved to other 


tions at will. Prices as follows : 


Per Section 
7 ft. long x 5 ft. high $3.45 
2 ft. 6 in. long x 5 ft. (Gate) 1.60 


You will be well satistied 
ket for poultry or dog kennel purposes 


8 ft. long x 2 ft. high 

6 ft. long x 2 ft. high , 3 
Above prices are tor orders consisting of six or more sections and F. 0. B. cars Buffalo, N. Y. Be-t article on the market for 
young chicks, ducks, geese and other small fowl or animals, also for | small gardens in season. Place your order today! 
Send check, money order or New York Draft an 

Booklet 67B describing tis system will be mailed gratis upon request. 

BUFFALO W.iRE WORKS CO. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


we will send you the greate-t article on the mar- 














G. D. TILLEY, in. 
Naturalist 


**Everything in the 
Bird Line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


Birds for the House and Porch 

Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 

Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 

Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 
Special Bird Feeds 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
and the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Ine., Naturalist, Box S, Darien, Conn 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address bythe Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 

















THE WORD OF A FRIEND 


Often helps to a decision 


Call on the Countryside Shop when you want 
advice on any matters connected with country- 
side living. We will reply promptly giving you 
our best information. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 





THE HOUSE LIVABLE 


(Continued from page 225.) 

There is probably no one point about the 
house, unless it be the painting, which gives 
more trouble than the plaster. One is for- 
ever having plaster crack, sometimes it falls 
off, and one invariably hears after such an 
occurrence that the plastering work was 
poor. This is not by any means invariably 
the cause. Cracks in plaster arise more 
commonly from the shrinkage or swelling 
of the material to which it is applied than 
from defects in the plaster work itself. and 
where plaster falls off it is usually because 
the lath has been spaced either too close or 
too far apart, altho sometimes a poor 
grade of plaster may be the cause. It is 
probably better to use metal lath for plas 
tering than wood lath, altho the metal 
transmits sound and heat more freely than 
the wood, and this same point, the ten- 
dency of transmission of sound and heat, 
is perhaps the most important in consider- 
ing what type of plaster to specify. 

Old-fashioned plaster is made of lime, 
sand and hair. If the lime be properly 
slaked and of good quality, an excellent re- 
sult can be obtained, but since the lime is 
frequently insufficiently slaked and contin- 
ues to slake after it is put in the walls, 
causing cracks or pits in the plaster sur- 
face and burning out the hair, the patent 
plasters are the safest. 

Patent plasters are of two kinds: the 
hard plasters and the pulp plasters. The 
hard plasters are in some ways the most 
satisfactory, because the plaster work can 
be executed more quickly, straighter and 
perhaps with fewer chances for mistakes in 
workmanship than with the pulp plaster. 
On the other hand, hard plaster is a won- 
derful sound distributor and is so brittle 
that if a nail is driven into it the sur- 
rounding wall is broken. Pulp plaster is 
not quite as good a sound conductor as 
hard plaster, which means that the house 
is quieter. Tho harder to work, good me- 
chanics can produce smooth and even walls 
and ceilings with it, and, after it:is fin- 
ished, one can drive nails into it anywhere 
without breaking it. 

I do not venture to recommend any one 
of these three types. Tho I commonly use 
the pulp plaster in my own practise, I go 
back to the old-fashioned kind if I discover 
that my clients are nervous about noise, or 
I use the hard plaster if the pulp plaster 
cannot readily be obtained or if I am 
doubtful about the quality of the mechanics 
who are to apply it. 

The materials for roofs remain about 
what they always have been: shingles, slate 
and tile, altho with the past few years prest 
asbestos shingles have been made, of agree- 
able color and apparently durable. The 
only fault to be found with the asbestos 
shingles is its thinness, which tends to give 
a completed roof the appearance of a sheet 
of paper upon which lines have been ruled. 
Shingles, of course, come in a variety of 
sizes and can be laid in a variety of ways 
and colored to suit one’s wishes. A shingle 
roof is water-tight, at least for the first ten 
or fifteen years of its life, but it is not 
permanent. The old hand-rived white pine 
shingles were about as durable as slate or 
tile, but the modern sawn red or white 
cedar shingles are, after all, more or less 
temporary, and any one putting on a shin- 
gle roof must expect to replace it after fif- 
teen or eighteen years. A shingle roof also 
is liable to become ignited from a chimney 
fire or from brands which find lodgment 
upon it. On the whole, where price will 
permit, it is probably better to use a slate 
or a tile roof. 

Tiles have been somewhat done to death 
and, to the writer at least, many of the 
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forms of the so-called Spanish or Italian 
tile seem unsuited to American conditions. 
The shingle tile, so called because its shape 
is approximately that of a shingle, is much 
better suited to our American construction 
and is the shape of tile most commonly 
used in France and England in old work. 
Tile comes in a variety of colors, most of 
which are obtained by applying glazes to 
the clay. While some of these glazes are 
durable, others form a very thin shell of 
hard material over the tile underbody, and 
if the glaze is chipped or broken the tile 


REED & BARTON 


ESTABLISHED, 1824 


SILVERSMITHS 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPRESENTED AT 
FIFTH AVENUE AT32°° STREET. 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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goes to pieces, leaving a leaky roof which ; BOSTON - CHICAGO 


is hard to repair. 

Slate is in many ways the most attractive 
of all roofing materials, and is no more ex- 
pensive than cheap tile. It is not used 
as commonly as shingles or tile, probably 
because most people when they think of 
slate roofs have in mind the thin fragile 
black slate which was so common around 
1850 and which, because of its poor qual- 
ity and because it was too thin, was con- 
stantly breaking and blowing off the roof 
and causing leaks. Its color, too, while per- 
haps suited to certain. color schemes, was 
by no means the most pleasant for country- 
house work in general. Now slate can be 
obtained in a variety of very beautiful 
shades, and by mixing these shades almost 
any color of roof is possible. Perhaps the 
shades most used at present are the so- 
called sea-green and variegated green and 
purple. The sea-green is a dull gray-green, 
and the purple something between terra- 
cotta-red and purple. Red slate can also be 
obtained, as well as black, yellowish and 
blue, and as the colors of slate are of Na- 
ture’s own devising, they are usually quiet 
and harmonious, of very different type from 
the hard, uncompromising reds and greens 
of new tile. 

One question which often comes up in 
connection with the material of the roof is 
the material for the gutters, leaders, flash- 
ings, etc., for most people will want copper 
and can afford tin only. Now, as a matter 
of fact a good tin gutter is about as perma- 
nent as copper tho it does require some 
care. Moreover, where the metal is so fixed 
that it cannot expand or contract, tin is 
probably a better material than copper, 
since it is less liable to split. The great 
trouble with tin is that, like many other 
materials, it is made in all grades, from 
stuff that is not worth the proverbial pow- 
der to a really high-grade material. Tin 
for roofing is not solid tin; it is a plating 
of tin on a thin charcoal iron or mild steel 
base plate. There is no doubt but that the 
charcoal iron base is the better if it can 
be obtained. Most of the tins readily avail- 
able, however, are plated on mild steel, but 
if the steel is soft enough so that it does 
not split when it is bent and the plating is 
heavy, the material is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. I would recommend that no tin plate 
with less than thirty-five pound coating per 
box be used, and I also recommend a very 
light-weight plate, the trade name of which 
is I C. It is probably more permanent than 
the heavier plate, known as I X, because 
it is less liable to be broken when it is 
bent to form seams. Galvanized iron is fre- 
quently used for gutters and leaders be- 
cause it is more rigid and substantial, but 
it has not the permanence of good tin and 
too much must not be expected from it. 

Even the strictest economy in the use 
of lumber will not make a very tremendous 
saving in the cost of a house since there 
are very many parts of the building where 
no such saving in lumber can be made, but 
the careful owner and the careful architect 
can save perhaps five per cent of the total 
cost by thoughtfulness in these items. 

Lumber comes sawn in even lengths of 
feet. Twelve, fourteen, sixteen and eighteen 
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utility bookcases. 
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your books. 
dealers everywhere. 





“‘When I get a little money 
I buy books; and if any is 
left, I buy food and clothes. ”” 


—Erasmus. 


the learned 


have 
food 


and clothes, then books, and 
what is equallyimportant, 
bookcases for their proper 


Let Macey Sectional Bookcases 
guard your choicest volumes 
against time, dust and decay. 


There is a Macey dealer near you who 
will gladly show you how we have 
brought the sectional bookcase to its 


He will show you why Macey bookcases 
are so desirable, and he will prove to 
you that Macey sectional bookcases are 


Because they are sectional, they are 
easily moved from one place to another 


can be 


added from year to year, as required. 


Macey sectional bookcases are today 
recognized as the foremost American 
bookcases, and they should be in your 
home to give maximum protection to 
For sale by first-class 
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Write at once for our booklet entitled, 
“One Hundred Quotations About 
Books.” It contains the best quotations 
on books by the great men of all ages, 


With it we will send you our complete 


bookcase catalog in miniature. 


' THE MACEY COMPANY 
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are the usual lengths which are carried 
everywhere in stock, and as one has to 
allow about six inches on each end of the 
floor-beam .to support it on the work be- 
low, if one desires to economize in a very 
sensible way, the stock sizes of beams will 
naturally be selected. Now these stock sizes 
were originally determined by what widths 
could properly be spanned by beams of cer- 
tain sizes, and it has been found by ex- 
| periment that beams two inches in width 
}and eight inches deep can be used over a 
| span of thirteen feet, and beams two inches 
wide by twelve inches deep over a span of 
seventeen feet, without the floors sagging 
or feeling shaky. When one lays out rooms 
which have to be spanned by heavier beams 
than these the price instantly mounts, and 
where economy is to be considered, as is 
almost invariably the case, the careful 
architect and house builder will begin at 
this point, since there is not much differ- 
ence between the comfort of rooms thirteen 
and fourteen feet in width, and there is a 
considerable -difference in the cost of the 
framing timber. 

Of all the heating systems, hot air is 
probably the best, altho on this point I do 
not agree with most of my colleagues. It is 
perfectly true that hot air will not heat a 
house of great size properly, nor will it 
heat a house of any size where extreme 
temperatures, running from ten to twenty 
below zero, are to be expected, but the 
many failures of hot-air furnaces which 
have prejudiced the building public against 
them have been due to poorly designed fur- 
naces and poor installation rather than toa 
basic bad principle. Of late the manufac- 
turers of some of the furnaces have im- 
proved their design so that hot air is the 
most economical and the most efficient sys- 
tem in operation, and the easiest and cheap- 
est to install. 

Steam has the great advantage that a 
house of any size can be heated from a 
central plant, but it lacks flexibility, and 
steam-heated rooms are apt to be too hot 
or too cold, according to whether the ap- 
paratus is working well or not. 

Hot water is economical to operate and 
gives a pleasantly tempered heat. Tho its 
first cost is considerable, it is simple to run 
and generally desirable. 

The vapor system is excellent, compar- 
able only with hot water for its heating 
qualities and of about the same expense. 
both to install and operate. It has these 
advantage over hot water; in case the fire 
goes out the system is not filled with water 
which is liable to freeze and burst the pip- 
ing, and in extreme cold weather the ap- 
paratus can be run as a regular steam 
system, 

The reasons for my preference for hot 
air over steam, vapor or hot water are 
that, when hot air is used there is a con- 
stant renewal of fresh air in the house, 
and that the unsightly radiators are done 
away with. 

A hot-air installation is a much more 
delicate operation than either the installa- 
tion of a steam or hot-water plant, and 
the principles upon which it runs are less 
commonly understood by heating contrac- 
tors, so that it is not uncommon to find 
good furnaces giving bad results, because 
of incorrect placing of registers or because 
of sharp bends in the pipes around which 
the hot air will not pass. Consequently, one 
of the other systems is unquestionably the 
safest to employ, especially where it is de- 
sirable to keep a house uniformly heated. 

And, finally, I cannot repeat too strongly 
that no house, of whatever material it be 
made, should be built without an architect, 
and that the choice of an architect should 
be made with the utmost care and discrim- 
ination. 
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IS ENGLAND GOING TO 
STARVE? 


(Continued from page 215) 








poured sugar onto it to make the blaze flare 
riotously: and there are many other stor- 
ies of a like nature. But who can blame 
them if their attitude frankly is—“‘Let us 
eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 





It is only the organized waste that fills 
the heart of the Food Controller and his 
loyal civilian nation with exasperated de- 
spair! The “organized” waste, and that 
dread creation of a dark period, the Food 
Profiteer. 

Go into any poor district of any of the 
larger English cities and see the poor 
women, pale and dreary, standing in long 
queues outside the grocer’s shops, waiting 
their turn to buy sugar. A policeman keeps 
them in line. They fight eagerly for their 
turn. After four hours or more of waiting 
and standing, in any weather, the tail end 
of the queue may have to turn away dis- 
appointed. “Sold out!” While those who 
hurry off. rewarded for an incredibly early 
start, clasping their precious little packets, 
have paid from 25 to 50 per cent higher for 
their little scrap of sugar than their richer 
sisters, because of buying it by the ounce 
instead of by the pound, and even at that 
have probably been given underweight. So 
much for the small profiteer, who wrings | 





N the lines of Karpen Furniture 
I there is as much grace as in a 
woman's floating draperies. In its 
fine woods and rich fabrics, there 
is the same luxuriousness as in her 
furs and satins; and in its subdued 
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lie scandal that the price of meat, which is Penesque loose spring cushion. 


plentiful, was artificially forced up to its 


current rate; and that thousands of tons Karpen Furniture 


of bacon were allowed to stand idle in the 
docks in the hot weather, till the fat oozed 


out thru the casks, waiting, while the poor is the furniture which charming 

pte Phang began oy a he women choose for their — 

sufficiently high to induce the sale of it. dined 1 : 
ignified, handsome, splendidly 


These men, mostly safely over military 4 ‘ 
age, who are making fortunes out of the comfortable. Its possession is a 


world’s anguish, are a sorry collection. 





While mothers and wives, at the heart- lasting one; its beauty outlives 
contracting news of war, were steeling changing fashions. 

themselves for the great sacrifice; while 

young men were throwing their all with K Designs 
zest—-pleasure, career, life—at the feet of : Send for Book 1211 of 08 bl a , 
their country; while the nation’s leaders showing ena yon 9 ar errtiargad ciao 
were calling the people to a great self-dedi- ae Sa ” 
cation to the vindication—thru tears, thru 

blood, thru the slavery of the military sys- S. KARPEN & BROS. 





























tem—of freedom; even then was the war- 
profiteer saying in his heart, “I will pull 
down my barns and build greater !” 

Their reward is with them. 

Yet if one walks thru the West End of 
London—in the daytime!—it is hard to 
believe in the war; unless an air-raid hap- 
pens to be in progress. 'The shops are gay 
as usual with dainty silks and laces, furs 
and jewelry. Just as many strange new fash- - 
ions, just as many evening gowns and little =. " * REDUCE COST OF LIVING Seceonte “selene 
odds and ends of accessories to women’s The University of Chicago of Se ao ie ee ee 
clothing—filmy scarfs, embroidered collars, in addition to resident [ae Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th St.. Chicago 
fine lawn handkerchiefs, fantastic little HOM work, offers also instruc- 
bows and flowers—as appeared there in tion by correspondence. 
that dimly remote, almost-forgotten period S For detailed in- 
“before the war’! Prices are higher, but Sosmattan adéeess 
the laws of demand and supply seem to be 
making “business as usual.” fd 

Only here and there the grim specter ° - 
looms back into view among the crowd; 
here over the shoulder of a bonny girl- ~yAy4- ft Ly 
commissionaire at the doorway of a big Piviomes TORR ALCORN Pree 
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gray flannel uniform which proclaims 
“wounded” afar. Here in the crippled, 
blinded form of a man “invalided out.” de- 
crepit, prematurely aged, yet somehow 
bearing unmistakably the stamp of youth. 
These last are sights to make the heart sob 
while the eyes are dry, things to dream of STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10° Dickson School of Memory, 1404 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, I. 
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Hardy Perennials— 


Natives of California 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 

charms of English Gardens_is hardy 
perennials. My collection at The Terraces is 
probably the finest in America, including 
the lovely natives of the Coast. 

November is one of the best plant- 
ing months in the South and far West, but 

can ship all winter. Remember that I pay 
carriage charges in the United States. 

Catalogue E brings to the flower 
lover of the South and West a wealth of 
lovely things—-Phlox in rich shades; Ger- 
man Iris in wonderful variety; Delphiniums; 
Hollyhocks in rare colors; superior plants of 
Sweet Williams, Campanulas, and a host of 
other rare flowers. 

Catalogue A presents a large collec- 
tion of California native bulbs, plants and 
shrubs. All of my catalogues will be sent 
free (on application) to readers of The Inde- 
pendent. Write today. 


CARL PURDY 
THE TERRACES 


Box C Ukiah, California 
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in heaven itself with passionate pity and 
pain. 

Yet, despite the temptations of the shops, 
“war economy” is fashionable. People are 
trying to trim their hats, make their own 
clothes, dig their own gardens and reduce 
their domestic staff. Servants, indeed, are 
at a premium. Munition making or bus con- 
ducting or ticket collecting or farming, are 
all so much more exciting, and freer, and 
generally better paid. The papers are full 
of skits and cartoons on maids selecting 
mistresses at the labor exchanges, asking 
them for references from their previous 
maids and making minute enquiries as to 
their personal character! Household labor 
is beginning to be elevated in England to 
much the same honorable level it appears 
to hold in the United States. 

Lecturers on household economy are go- 
ing up and down the country, giving free, 
or nominally feed, lectures to all and sun- 
dry on the conservation of vegetable peel- 
ings. the use of flour substitutes—maize and 
the like-—the making of jam with dates in- 
stead of sugar, and many other useful and 
useless hints ingeniously mingled. Also ex- 
pert and pseudo-expert articles on new or 
forgotten forms of cheap food have poured 
into the papers, and been loyally experi- 
mented with by a trustful public. One of 
these recommended young nettles as a sub- 
stitute for spinach, which I daresay is all 
right: another praised common goose-grass, 
which would seem to boil up into a tender 
and succulent vegetable: and one, the most 
dangerous, urged people to try young rhu- 
barb leaves, boiled, instead of cabbage. Of 
this experiment a number of people nearly 
died ! 

At one time there was a great outcry 
among the virtuous majority upon the non- 
virtuous minority, who were supposed to 
be storing food. “Food hoarder” became a 
term of execration, and each man looked 
upon his neighbor with suspicion. One old 
maiden lady was reported by my acquaint- 
ances next door to her to have got forty 
tins of golden syrup concealed in her house. 
Now what could an aged lady want with 
golden syrup? And when it came to eighty 
pounds of it, at least—!? So gossip buzzed 
busily, and police inspection of houses for 
hidden food was threatened. Many people, 
in great fear, hastily turned stealthily 
saved little “hoards” of sugar into jam. 
Sut somebody remembered in time that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and the 
situation was saved. Besides, the police had 
enough to do, what with the registration 
of aliens and all, and a depleted force! 

The very poor, I have said already, suf- 
fer, and suffer bitterly, as they always 
must, feeling as they do every pinch that 
comes in the national life, first, and last, 
and longest. Yet there is arising a kind of 
fourth class, a kind of “wealthy” poor, who 
are making big money at munition work, 
or who are supplementing their separa- 
tion allowance by some form of newly 
opened remunerative work. These mainly 
have no sense of thrift. They do not gen- 
erally save their money, they spend most 
of it. They work long hours, and when they 
are “off” they like to “have their fling.” 
They will buy melons and grapes and pine- 
apples—expensive things in England; they 
will buy expensive and fashionable clothes. 
Margarine has taken the place of butter 
on most middle class tables in England: 
but these “wealthy poor” will have none of 
it. They will have the best butter and use 
it lavishly. And to them the Food Con- 
troller and the economy lecturer may in- 
deed appeal in vain. They turn a deaf ear. 
Money has come to them in unexpected 
quantities before their sense of responsi- 
bility has been developed. Their education 
and resources are limited. They do not 
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know what to spend money on, save food 
and dress and picture palaces. These last, 
indeed, in every town, and almost in every 
village, are doing a roaring trade, what 
with the munition workers and the drifting 
population of ennuied Tommies in training. 
Some distraction, some relaxation they al] 
must have. This is the easy way. 

And with it all, drink, waste, profiteering, 
submarines and lack of organization, is 
England going to starve? Not while she 
keeps her soul alive! May England never 
be a highly organized country if it means 
the loss of that vitality of spirit which 
emerges from every failure with the im- 
pulse to try again, and with the originality 
to find a fresh way of trying. She will 
“muddle thru”—can any one do more?— 
as one who 
“Never turned his back, but marched breast 

forward— 

Never doubted clouds would break! 
Never feared, tho right were worsted 

wrong would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise. are baffled to fight 

better—sleep to wake!” 
But England will not only in days to 
come feel the cruel grip of hunger, but will 
be herself a barrier to the freedom of the 
nations for which she is fighting, if the 

Imperialist party is allowed to blind and 
coerce the democracy, as there is every 
danger of their doing. British democracy is 

sound at heart, but it is easy to distract 

its attention from the aims of the war to 
questions of food and home conduct—so 
interesting and so immediate. It is Amer- 
ica’s great mission, under her great leader, 
‘to link together the democracies of the 
world in a’ great struggle for a clear and 
human issue, out of which will grow that 
solid League of Nations, with a permanent, 
democratically elected, International Par- 
liament, which seems to me the best, if not 
the only hope, of a just and lasting peace. 
New York City 











Bull—How many cigs d’ye smoke a day? 
Durham-—Any given number.—Columbia 
Jester. 


He—Are you fond of indoor sports? 
She—Yes, if they know when to go home. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Recruit (nervously )—Shall I mark time 
with my feet, sir? 

Lieutenant (sarcastically )—My dear fel- 
low, did you ever hear of marking time 
with the hands? 

Recruit—Yes, sir; clocks do it.—Puck. 


**Please call my husband to—,’ 
gan, but she was interrupted. 

“*Your husband ain’t here, ma’am,’ said 
the attendant. blandly. 

“My goodness gracious me!’ the lady 
exclaimed, ‘You’re mighty sure about it, 
aren’t you? And I haven’t told you my 
name yet, either. Look here, mister, how do 
you know my husband isn’t at the club 
when I haven’t told you my name?” 

“The attendant answered more blandly 
than ever: 

“*Nobody’s husband ain’t never at the 
club, ma’am.’ ”—Washington Star. 


The artist was painting—sunset, 
with blue streaks and green dots. 

The old rustic, at a respectful distance, 
was watching. 

“Ah,” said the artist, looking up sudden- 
ly, “perhaps to you, too, nature has opened 
her sky pictures page by page? Have you 
seen the lambent flame of dawn leaping 
across the livid east; the red stained sul- 
furous islets floating in the lake of fire in 
the west; the ragged clouds at midnight, 
black as raven’s wing, blotting out the 
shuddering moon?’ 


she be- 


red, 


“No.” replied the rustic shortly; “not | 


since I signed the 


pledge.”—New 
Globe. 


York 
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for long, exacting service, mechanical 
soundness, material excellence and skilled 
artisanship. 


Those are the qualities guaranteed by 
the trade-mark “Yale”—the trade-mark put 
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) Yale “‘Standard’”’ Padlock 
on every Yale product as visible evidence Series No. 800 
that the article bearing it represents the 
best that organization, most approved 
methods and manufacturing practice can 


produce. 


“Yale’—a trade-mark that is a guar- 
antee. See it on the product you buy—or 
you won’t get “Yale.” 





Yale products for sale by hardware dealers 
The Yale & Towne Mfg Co., 9 E. 40th St., New York 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Cylinder Night Latch 
No, 44 
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Seite, | Insures greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, and em, 
Conss | Sives positive protection from fire and weather. | “rq: 


Specially adapted for roofing and siding factories, | "it 
shops, farm buildings, warehouses, garages, etc. ae 


rd. 
KEYSTONE 


OPPER ste 


: a 
We also manufacture Sheet and Tin 
Mill Products of every description, 
including KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Roof- 
ing Tin Plates, etc. This material 
te unequaled service for Tanks, 
lumes, Culverts, Rocfing, Spout- 


time and service tests have proved 
the superior durability of the copper 
steel alloy. Look for the Keystone 
added below regular brand. 





ing, Cornices, and all forms of ex- 
osed sheet metal work. Sold by 
eading sheet metal merchants. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 














Pan-Americanism 

NTER - AMERICAN ACQUAINT- 

ANCES, by ‘Charles L. Chandler, of 
Harvard University, is a very interesting 
and valuable study of the intimate relations 
existing between the United States and the 
countries of Latin America at the time the 
latter were struggling for their independ- 
ence. The author, who has studied in South 
American universities and is thoroly fa- 
miliar with his material, is able to illus- 
trate his narrative with many quotations 
from the revolutionary leaders of the South 
American republics showing how great was 
their admiration for the founders of the 
United States and how influential was the 
example of the successful revolution of the 
English colonies in arousing the colonies of 
Spain to a similar struggle for independ- 
ence, 

The North American Idea, by James A. 
MacDonald, editor of the Toronto Globe. is 
a Canadian message to the United States, 
urging a permanent policy of alliance and 
friendship between the English speaking 
peoples of this continent. He believes that 
it is the historic mission of Canada to unite 
the sympathies and purposes of the British 
Empire and the United States, since Can- 
ada is a member of the former political unit 
and the immediate neighbor of the latter. 
The volume is based on the author's lec- 
tures on the Cole foundation at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Inter-American 

Lyon Chandler. Sewanee, Tennessee, Univer- 

sity Press. $1.25. The North American Idea, 


by James A. MacDonald. New York: F. H. 
Revell. $1.25. 


Friendly Latin America 


ATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED 

STATES, a volume containing the ad- 
dresses of Elihu Root when in 1906 he 
made his great tour of the Latin republics 
of the New World, will be invaluable to 
the future historian who seeks to trace the 
origins of that fraternal spirit which has 
brought to our side in the war with Ger- 
many the great majority of our southern 
neighbors. Elihu Root was the ideal man 
for a mission of courtesy and conciliation, 
as, indeed, he has once more proved in his 
recent visit to Russia. Always he knew 


Acquaintances, by Charles 














G. K. Chesterton says that “men in Eng- 
land are ruled by brutes—by liars—by fools” 
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the right thing to say and the right place 
to say it. No less dignified, sincere and ap- 
propriate are the speeches of welcome of 
the statesmen and diplomats who offered 
to Mr. Root the hospitality of their re- 
spective countries, but eloquence and cour- 
tesy are the birthright of Spanish blood 
and it is something to find an American 
who can hold his own in a bout of mutual 
compliments. Time has shown that Mr. 
Root’s tributes to the friendliness, great- 
ness and idealism of the nations which 
welcomed him were not formal diplomatic 
commonplaces but the exact, truth. On one 
occasion, however, Mr. Root overstepped 
the limits of discretion. Could he have re- 
vised his speeches after the Mexican reso- 
lution he might have omitted his remark: 
“Tt has seemed to me that of all the men 
now living, Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico, is 
best worth seeing. . If I were a 
Mexican, I should feel that the steadfast 
loyalty of a lifetime could not be too much 
in return for the blessings that he had 
brought to my country.” It is, however, un- 
just to single out this one unsafe remark 
from so much that has been verified by the 
future. 

Latin America amd the United States, by the 

Hon. Elihu Root. Collected by Robert Bacon 


and James Brown Scott. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2.50. 


Our Lady of the Snows 


HE NEW ERA IN CANADA, a vol- 

ume of essays by fifteen prominent 
Canadian writers, is a contribution of per- 
manent value to the political literature of 
the great Dominion. Among the subjects 
treated are conservation of natural re- 
sources, woman suffrage, the immigration 
problem, the conflict of the French and 
English languages, the question of a closer 
federation with Great Britain, party gov- 
ernment and reconstruction after the war. 
These essays are of great interest to read- 
ers in the United States, for the Dominion 
is more closely allied by trade and similar- 
ity of environment to the United States 
than it is allied politically to the rest of 
the British Empire. Some of the contribu- 
tors to the book are also old friends to 
readers in this country. Prof. Stephen Lea- 
cock’s two essays on “Democracy” and 
“National Organization for the War,” will 
be read for the sake of the writer and also 
because these problems are as much ours 
as Canada’s. 

Canadian Confederation and Its Leaders, 
by M. O. Hammond, is a volume of bio- 
graphical sketches of the men whose labors 
brought about the confederation of the 
Dominion. The men and the issues dis- 
cussed are for the most part those of a van- 
ished generation. 

The New Era in Canada. Edited by J. O. Mil- 

ler. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. Canadian Con- 


federation and Its Leaders, by M. O. Hammond. 
Geo. H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


Chesterton as Rebel 
ILBERT K. CHESTERTON’S Utopia 


of Usurers will puzzle the average lit- 
erary critic. He always says that Chester- 
ton is an amusing, entertaining, attractive 
conecocter of paradoxes but that he is not 
sincere and must not be taken seriously. 
Chesterton’s latest volume is neither amus- 
ing nor attractive, it is certainly the least 
enjoyable book which he has ever written, 
but it has a savage earnestness that puts 


the charge of insincerity out of court com- 
pletely. The average literary critic also 
insists that Chesterton is .a conservative 
and an upholder of the established order 
and the ruling classes. But the Utopia of 
Usurers is an attack, an almost frantic 
attack, upon the rich, written with a bru- 
tal directness unmatched since the days of 
Cobbett. It is about as subtle and para- 
doxical as a blow on the head from a heavy 
wooden club. In his own words, Chester- 
ton’s thesis is “that men in England are 
ruled, at this minute by the clock, by 
brutes who refuse them bread, by liars who 
refuse them news and by fools who cannot 
govern, and therefore wish to enslave.” 

The theory that Chesterton is a con- 
servative seems to be based on the facts 
that he calls himself a Catholic and that he 
is opposed to Socialism. But he claims that 
the Catholic Church is the poor man’s 
champion and that modern State Socialism 
is only a cloak for “the servile state” in 
which the capitalists can use the police 
power to compel working men to labor. 
This condition of affairs already exists, he 
declares, in Germany, where Krupp and 
Kaiser are in a common partnership to 
make economic and_ political despotism 
eternal, while gilding the workers’ chains 
a little with “social legislation.” But for 
the most part Chesterton confines his at- 
tention to denouncing conditions in Eng- 
land; he dismisses the case of Germany 
briefly and, even while condemning the 
Prussian military-economic machine, finds 
time to condemn also “the silly boycott of 
Germans in England, extending even to 
German music.” 


Utopia of Usurers, by G. K. Chesterton. New 
+ York: Boni and Liveright. $1.25. 


The End of the Trail 


HE history of the Middle West has few 

chapters more important and interest- 
ing than the trek of the pioneers just 
prior to the Civil War. Hamlin Garland in 
his autobiography, A Son of the Middle 
Border, has rendered a real service to 
American history, which can only vitalize 
its statistics of the settlement of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the plains beyond by 
the memories of those who experienced the 
adventure. Mr. Garland’s father, whom he 
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WORTH WHILE BOOKS FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS 
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“THE DEFINITE. 
OBJECT * 


\ fy Jeffery Farnol 














By the Author of ‘‘ The Broad 
Highway ’”’ 


The Definite 
Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says: “We do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol. has 
here produced not merely his own best 
work, but also one of the best works of 
fiction that any one has put forward this 
season.” $1.50 net 


The Mask 


By FLORENCE IRWIN 
Behind a mask we all hi 


and feelings from the 


it until she faced a crisis 


serially. 


A story of life at a For 





White Monarch 


Gas-House P 
By R. G. KIRK 


The tale of the battle of 
king of pit terriers, and bl 


pion White Monarch of Glenmere. Any- 

one who ever owned a dog will read with 

a quickened pulse this moving story. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Terry wore one, though she never realized 


ife. A story of disillusionment, tragedy, 
and at last mutual understanding and en- 
couragement. This story has not appeared 

i Frontispiece. $1.40 net 


The Lookout Man 


By B. M. BOWER 


tion on a California mountain top, a tale 
of action and excitement and love, full of 
the charm of the great out-of-doors, This 
story has not appeared serially. $1.35 net 


ide our thoughts 
world. Alison 


in her married 


The remarkable 
est Reserve Sta- 
Edwin Balmer, 

of which 


and The 


Gas-House Pup, 
ue ribbon cham- 


Four Days 


The Story 


of a Soldier’s Marriage 


By HETTY HEMENWAY 


This tale of how England’s manhood went to the ordeal contains 
in its half a hundred pages more soul-moving emotion than one 
often finds in a long novel. 


50 cents net 





By the Authors of ‘‘ The Blind 
Man’s Eyes’”’ 


The 


Indian Drum 


mystery story of the 
Great Lakes by William MacHarg and 


“The book has appealed to me particu- 
up larly as one of those exceedingly strong 
bits of work peculiarly American in type, 
which we ought to greet as a _ lasting 
contribution to the best American work.” 


Frontispiece. $1.40 net 





By the Author of ‘‘ The Blindness 
of Virtue,”’ 


Scandal 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


The author of “The Blindness of Virtue” 
writes a thoroughly entertaining story of 
how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self-willed, ran 
her head into the noose of a most hazard- 
ous situation; and, in getting extricated, 
was taught aslesson. Illustrated, $1.50 net 


until the years 


Clothes Line 
Amarilly’s charm 


Col. Roosevelt says: 


Familiar Ways 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
Author of “The Worn Doorstep” 


A volume of engaging essays on subjects close to everyday 
life; delightfully individual in Miss Sherwood’s characteristic 


style. 











‘New Bevel iy the Author? 
The Blindness e:Virtwe 








The Little Gods Laugh 
By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


To Nita Wynne life was one long period 
of disillusion from the time she discerned 
the real character of 
brought her under- 
her the lesson of 
of New York social 


standing and taught 
tolerance, <A_ story 
and professional circles. 


Amarilly in Love 
By BELLE K. MANIATES 
A further joyous a of “Amarilly of 


is in the “glad-you-are- 
alive” feeling she gives you. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


How Are You Feeling 


Now? 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


A little book in which you shall see the 
humorous side of such experiences as go- 
ing to the dentist, or being on a diet, or 
even having your appendix removed. 


Illustrated. 75 cents net, 


her idealized lover 


$1.40 net 


The secret of 


$1.25 net 








MY FIFTY YEARS IN THE NAVY 


Here is told the story of the wonderful transition period of the Navy. ° . 
ences on almost every type of warship will be an inspiration to all Americans. With 


By Rear Admiral CHARLES E, CLARK, U. S. N. 
The story of Admiral Clark’s experi- 


illustrations. $2.50 net 











The Memoirs of 


Richard Strauss: The Man and His Works 


The Story of Princeton 





Colonel John S. Mosby 


Edited by his brother-in-law, CHARLES 
WELLS RUSSELL 
The famous Confederate cavalry leader re- 
lates his experiences graphically, throwing 
considerable new light on Civil War events. 
With illustrations and map. $3.00 net 


By HENRY T. FINCK. With an Apprecia- 
tion of Strauss by Percy Grainger 


By EDWIN M. NORRIS 


The author of the newest volume in this 
“story of colleges’ series is well known to 
every Princeton man as the editor of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. Sixteen illustra- 
tions from drawings by Lester G. Hornby. 

$2.00 net 


There has been available so little of per- 
manent value concerning Strauss that this 
readable biography will be most welcome. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net 











TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER A REMARKABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE | 
By his son EDWARD E. HALE, Jr. 


In these two volumes Edward Everett Hale, Jr., presents his distinguished father much as he presented himself to his friends. J 
His many activities are carefully set forth, and there are liberal quotations from his more significant writings and speeches. 


With ilustrations. 2 vols. In box. $5.00 net 











MADAME BRESHKOVSKY’S OWN STORY TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER 


THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky 
Edited by ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


this is one of those rare human documents that cannot fail to make a profound impression 
With frontispiece, $2.00 net 


Seldom has so dramatic a story been unfolded; 
on every reader. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Seneca LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : - : BOSTON 
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Worth While War Books 





K1 Car 


By 
Major 
lan Hay 
Beith 


all the vividness, humor and human 
Hundred Thousand” 


ALL IN IT 





The further exploits of K1 at Ypres and at the Somme described with 


“the greatest book of the war.” 


ries On 


A Continuation 
of“The First 
Hundred 
Thousand” 


interest that has made “The First 
$1.50 net. 





AT THE FRONT IN 


A FLIVVER 
By William Yorke Stevenson 


“It is impossible to read it without get- 
ting a vivid impression of the hardships 
suffered and the heroism of the men en- 
gaged in the work of carrying the wounded 
to hospitals. It is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the war.’’—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





WILLIAM THE 


SECOND 
By S. C. Hammer 


A character study of the Kaiser based on 
his own speeches and on those of other 
German authorities, as well as upon the 
history of his reign. $1.50 net. 


CRUMPS 


The Plain Tale of a Canadian 
Who Went 


By Louis Keene 


This book, written in the shadow of 
Ypres by a young artist who is captain of 
a machine-gun section, describes with 
breezy freshness the training and fighting 
of the Canadian army and the light-hearted 
courage with which they have mocked death 
on the Ypres salient. $1.25 net. 


THE SANDS OF 
FATE 
A Study of an Imperial Conscience 
By Sir Thomas Barclay 


A reading drama dealing with the causes 
and course of the present War. The char- 
acters are the Kaiser and his circle, nearly 
all of whom were well known by the 
author before the War. $1.50 net. 











THE BRITISH 


of the British navy in the recent war. I 
as it is inspiring.’—Boston Transcript. 
“Mr. Dixon’s little book presents 


reading ‘The British Navy at War.’ ”— 


By W. MacHeile Dixon 


“The author has with remarkable brevity and brilliancy told the real story 


great battles is told with thrilling effect.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“Whoever is susceptible to thrills may have them in unstinted measure by 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


NAVY AT WAR 


t thrills the reader, and it is as authentic 


a proud record, and the story of the 


75 cents net. 





AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET 
BOSTON 




















YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN PEOPLE 


pendent with your compliments. If you will send 


shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would be very glad to 
receive a copy of The Inde- 
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calls “The Soldier,” was a born pioneer 
with the restless urge which seeks for new 
horizons; his wife and children shared his 
wanderings but not his enthusiasm, and 
the book takes on a dramatic quality from 
the struggle between the spirit of the father 
eager for new lands and the homeloving 
instincts of the son and mother longing to 
go back to the settled ways. Hamlin Gar- 
land was born in Wisconsin: 


I count myself fortunate in the fact that my 
boyhood was spent in the midst of a charming 
landscape and during a certain heroic era of 
western settlement. The men and women of that 
far time loom large in my thinking, for they 
possest not only the spirit of adventurers but 
the courage of warriors. Aside from the natural 
distortion of a boy’s imagination I am quite sure 
that the pioneers of 1860 still retained some- 
thing broad and fine in their action, something 
a boy might honorably imitate. 

It all lies in the unchanging realm of the past 
—this land of my childhood. Its charm, its 
strange dominion cannot return save in the 
poet’s reminiscent dream. No money, no railroad 
train can take us back to it. ... It was a mag- 
ical world, born of the vibrant union of youth 
and firelight, of music and the voice of moan- 
ing winds—a union which can never come again 
to you or me, father, uncle, brother, till the 
coulee meadows bloom again unscarred of spade 
or plow. 


The author shows an abiding love for his. 
state, to which he brought back his pioneer 
parents after their long struggle on Iowa 
and Dakota farms, of which the son does 
not spare us one sordid detail. Indeed he 
seems to us to exaggerate the bareness and 
ugliness of a wild prairie claim being sub- 
dued into a “broken” farm. The titanic 
side of the conflict with nature does not 
escape the man who wrestled with the 
prairie as a boy, but his heart was never 
in the adventure as was that of the “Sol- 
dier” father and he felt his return to New 
England as an escape and a deliverance. 
For seventy days I walked behind the plow 
on the new farm. It was lonely work for a boy 
of eleven. I disliked cross-cutting for the reason 
that the unrotted sods would often pile up in 
front of the coulter and make me a great deal 
of trouble. There is a certain pathos in the sight 
of that small boy tugging and kicking at the 
stubborn turf in the effort to free his plow. . . . 
It was always hard to go back to the farm after 
one of these days of leisure—back to greasy 
overalls and milk-bespattered boots, back to the 
society of fly-bedevilled cows and steaming, 
sweaty horses, back to the curry comb and swill 
bucket. Most authors in writing of “the merry, 
merry farmer” leave out experiences like these 
—they omit the dust and the grime, they forget 
the army worm, the flies, the heat, as well as 
the smells and drudgery of the barns. Milking is 
a tedious job. We all hated it. ... My eyes saw 
nothing but the loneliness and the lack of beauty 
in the landscape. . . 

I clearly perceived that wy Song of Emigra- 
tion had been, in effect, the hymn of fugitives. 

- « I perceived little that was poetic, little 
that was idyllic, and nothing that was humorous 
in the man © with hands like claws was 
scratching a scanty living from the soil of a 
rented farm while his wife walked her ceaseless 
round from tub to churn and from churn tw tub. 
On the contrary, the life of such a family ap- 
pealed to me as an almost unrelievedly tragic 
futility. . . . For me the grime and the mud 
~) * the sweat and the dust exist. They still form 

part of the life on the farm, and I in- 
tend that they shall go into my stories in their 
proper proportion. 

A biography must necessarily be a life 
seen thru a temperament and experiences 
that would have been a matter of course 
or even interesting to a “born farmer,” or 
a biologist revolted the bookish lad whose 
tastes were cultural and never agricultural. 
And the man with a real love for the farm 
does not write books about it. 

With this reservation A Son of the Mid- 
dle Border seems to us a great and a true 
book; a contribution to our annals of the 
settlement of our country; as well as a 
| story of unusual interest and even fascina- 
tion. We who make history so fast, need 
to have these pictures of pioneer life fixt be- 
fore they fade from the memories of sons 
of the “Middle Border.” America is at th 
end of the trail that led to unexplored land 
and untried adventures—let her pause to 
look back over the way she has come. 
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Pioneer days will not return, but she has 
use for all the courage and endurance that 
they engendered. 


A Son of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Gar- 
land. Macmillan. $1.60. 


The Second Advent 


HE COMING, by J. C. Snaith, author 

of “The Sailor” and several other suc- 
vessful adventures in fiction, is an -am- 
bitious attempt to bring the personality of 
Jesus into a modern setting. The scene is 
rural England during the course of the 
present war. The vicar of Penfold-with- 
Churley preaches the second coming of 
Christ in the formal, decorous manner suit- 
ed to an old and established church. He is 
much troubled by a young carpenter in the 
village, frail in body and eccentric in speech 
and manners, whose apparent indifference 
to the fortunes of the war affronts his pa- 
triotism, whose familiar speech of heavenly 
things seems to him blasphemy, and whose 
visions of the supernatural rouses in his 
mind the suspicion of insanity. So the vicar 
bestirs himself to get the young man in- 
earcerated in an asylum in spite of the 
reluctance of some of his friends, who are 
much imprest by the sweet spirit of the 
carpenter, to let him act in the case. Even 
in the insane asylum John Smith, who is 
poet as well as carpenter, manages to de- 
liver his message to the world, and the 
vicar discovers at last that he has failed 
to recognize the Messiah whose advent he 
had so long awaited. 

Mr. Snaith handles his theme delicately, 
poetically, with a fine and sensitive rever- 
ence. One feels, however, that John Smith 
was rather too weak and sentimental a fig- 
ure to be a true avatar of the great cen- 
tral character of the New Testament. A 
number of writers within recent years have 
undertaken the inspiring. tho difficult. task 
of rewriting the life of Christ in the terms 
of our own generation, but practically all 
of them have failed in the same way. They 
have omitted the strong and manly quali- 
ties so fundamental in the historical Jesus 
and left only a gertle dreamer, an im- 
practical St. Francis. Mr. Snaith’s sincere 
and interesting novel is somewhat weak- 
ened by this serious misconception of the 
personality of the Messiah. 


The Coming, by J. C. Snaith. D. Appleton 
Company. $1.50. 


The Realm of Babel 


HERE has been no lack of careful, 

scholarly studies of the unique political, 
social and racial problems of the Habsburg 
Empire and no lack of war propaganda 
books written to prove that this unwieldy 
political structure must be kept together or 
must be taken apart. Austria-Hungary, by 
Wolf von Schierbrand, is a happy mean 
between the scholarly survey and the jour- 
nalistic war book. It discusses the prob- 
lems of the country with unusual complete- 
ness of scope and moderation of tone, but 
there is an attempt to interpret the soul 
as well as the body, to give the meaning of 
facts as well as the facts themselves. The 
author tells us, for example, that under- 
neath the many antagonisms of the poly- 
glot empire, “a certain easy good-nature, a 
certain leisureliness, a certain trend to hos- 
pitality, a certain flabby softness and lack 
of rugged energy, an unpretentious kind- 
ness, a certain freshness of spirit and 
naiveness appear to mark them all, no mat- 
ter what their race or creed.” This is a 
fact, but you will not find it in Baedeker 
or the Britannica. 


The author had the advantages of knowl- 
edge and sympathy. He traveled in various | 


parts of the Habsburg realm from 1912 to 
1916 and his descriptions of the people in 





Ready Next Week 


‘‘ The Greatest Book of Its 
Kind in the Last Decade.’’ 


Viscount Morley’s Recollections 
By Viscount Morley, O. M. 


A veritable revelation of the inner literary and 
litical history of England, taking the reader 
ehind the scenes of the public life of the last 
thirty or forty years. The book age gate | teems 
with allusions to men and matters of ent 
interest. Jn two volumes. $7.50 





Winston Charchill’s New 
Novel 


THE DWELLING 
PLACE OF LIGHT 


“One of the most absorbing 
and _ fascinating romances, 
and one of the most finished 
masterpieces of serious liter- 
ary art which have appeared 
in this year or in this cen- 
tury.”"—N. Y. Tribune, 
$1.60 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE SOUL OF 
A BISHOP 


“As brilliant a piece of 
writing as Mr. Wells has 
ever offered the public . 
entertaining from beginning 
to end.”—-N. Y. Sun. 


“An era-making book, vital 
and compelling . . . han- 
dled like ‘Mr. Britling,’ in un- 
forgettable dramatic style.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. $1.50 


Upton Sinclair’s New Novel 


KING COAL 


“A novel that should be put 
in the hands of every man 
and woman in the United 
States . . . well written, 
a great human document 
nothing so brilliant 
and thrilling in many a day.” 
—Chicago News. 
“Undoubtedly impressive, a 
masterly delineation.”—WN. Y. 
Tribune. $1.50 


Other New Macmillan Books 





ralling 





THE ARTHUR 
RACKHAM 
KING ARTHUR 


With illustrations and deco- 
rations in color and in black 
and white by Arthur Rack- 
ham. (Text abridged jrom 
Malorys Morte d Arthur 
by Alfred W._ Pollard.) 
Arthur Rackham is one of 
the foremost illustrators of 
the world; it would be hard 
to find more beautiful ex- 
amples of his work than 
those contained in this book. 

$2.50 
Fine Limited Edition, $15.00 


Hamlin Garland’s New 


Book 


A SON OF THE 
MIDDLE BORDER 


“The most sensitive inter- 
pretation that has been writ- 
ten of pioneer life in Amer- 
ica . . . an admirable book, 
a revealing drama, told with 
more genius than America 
has yet been able to muster.” 
-——New Republic. Ill. $1.60 
Autograph Edition, $2.50 


Mrs. Cholmondeley’s 
Remarkable Book 


CHRISTINE 


“Absorbingly interesting .. . 
so real that one is tempted 
to doubt whether it is fiction 
at all . . . doubly welcome 
and doubly important.”— 
N. Y. Times. 


“Whether fact or fiction, it is 
unique among all the books 
evoked by the war.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. $1.25 
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A Field-Chaplain in the Trenches 


THE CROSS AT THE FRONT 
By Thomas Tiplady 


Among all the 
War Books none 
quite parallels the 
purpose of these 
sketches from the 
blood-soaked fields 
of Flanders. Out 
of a chorus of 
pain comes a note 
of joy and opti- 
mism, revealing a 
phase of the 
World War, hith- 
erto left untouched. 


r —=~ 
Ask A NY Bunheciies for 


REVELLS 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N Wabash Avenue, Chicag 


Net $1.00. | 


“ The Little Minister” 
of the 
Mississippi 


Dominie Dean 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of “ Pigs is Pigs” 
“Mr. Butler has told his tale well. If it could 
be circulated in the thousands of communities 
of the kind in which David Dean lived, it would 
pay for its writing many times over. 
Butler’s best vein, and is enjoyable throughout.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. Illustrated. Net $1.35. 





An American Girl in Syria 


Who Follows in their Train? 
By Mary Caroline Holmes 
The charmingly written account of an American 
girl’s adventures in the land of Syria. Those 
who read and succumbed to the fascination of 
“The Lady of the Decoration” may anticipate 
a similar pleasure from this delightful volume. 
Net $1.25. 





A Tale of the Conquest of Canaan 


When the Sun Stood Still 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


“Cyrus Townsend Brady has written another 
historical novel, a tribute to the Jewish people, 
showing them in the days when they were valiant 
fighters on the battlefield. It is a gripping story, 
which will prove entertaining to those who like 
historical novels.’”’—Post-Dispatch. Net $1.35. 





A Boy’s Book of Magic 


The Magic of Science 
By A. Frederick Collins 


A hoy’s book of rare delight. It opens up a 
practically unending vista of entertainment, 
which is as much valuable knowledge as it is 
diversion and amusement, Nearly one hundred 
and fifty sketches illustrate the text. 
Profusely illustrated. Net $1.25. 





A Girl’s Fairy Book 
Through the Rainbow 


By Florence Peltier 

A Fairy Story. With illustrations by Clara P. 

Wilson and Jewel L. Morrison. In some respects 

the reader is reminded of “Alice in Wonder- 

land”; in others, met only by new, original 

fancies. A book of sheer, unalloyed delight. 
Small quarto, cloth. Net $1.00. 


30 Years with the Mexicans 


In Peace and Revolution 
By Alden Case Buell 
“The other side” 
seen by 
ico. 
land 





of the Mexican character as 
a missionary—an old resident of Mex- 
A deeply interesting book which reveals the 
and the people as they really are. 

Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


The North American Idea 
By James A. MacDonald, LL.D. 


The famous Canadian editor discusses the 
growth and development of that spirit of liberty, 
just government and freedom of individual 
action in the light of its relation to the Great 
World War. Cloth. Net $1.25. 








Russia in Transformation 
By Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 


A book of timely interest, 
tions leading up to the 
mental characteristics 
affect New Russia. 


showing the condi- 
Revolution and ‘funda- 
which will undoubtedly 
Net $1.00. 





It is in Mr. | 








war time, tho too infrequent, are of great 
interest. Particularly vivid is his picture 
of the first days of the Great War: 

When the night finally came, the night of July 
24th, and the wire flashed the news from Bel- 
grade that Serbia had rejected the Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum, the whole town, the whole 
two millions of Vienna, were strung up for war. 
The whole town was frantic with joy. Total 
strangers embraced each other. They wept for 
joy. The nightmare of humiliation, of disdain 
gulped down like a nauseous drug for ages, was 
off their breasts. They felt like freemen, like 
heroes fit for battle. It was the same in Buda- 
pest; it was similar in the provincial capitals. 
If ever a nation went into war as to a feast, 
as to a cleansing, strengthening bath, Austria- 
Hungary surely did on that sultry, nerve-racking 
night of July 24th, 1914. 

The greatest weakness of the Habsburg 
Empire is its economic backwardness and 
to this, in the author’s opinion, is due its 
dependence on Germany. Hungary, for in- 
stance, with perhaps the best agricultural 
land in all Europe, produces only 52 per 
cent as much per acre of cultivated soil as 
Germany. The nobles hold much of the 
land in great estates in nearly every part 
of the Empire and their lands are the least 
productive; partly because of the space 
given over to hunting grounds and pleasure 
parks and partly because of the degraded 
position of the tenant farmer and agricul- 
tural laborer. The author assures us that 
“the Austrian people, in their vast major- 
ity, are now subsisting on about half the 
amount of food they habitually consumed 
before the war”; a natural consequence of 
the neglect of scientific agriculture during 
the years of peace. In industrial develop- 
ment, most of the Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionalities are generations behind the age. 
The author makes an exception of the 
Czechs of Bohemia, whom he praises as the 
most energetic, practical, thrifty and well 
educated of all the Slavic peoples, and, in- 
deed, the equals of their German neigh- 
bors in these respects. 


And here is a sketch of the gallant, reck- 
less Magyars of Hungary: 

In the course of the war I paid several short 
visits to Budapest. It was an entirely different 
atmosphere into which one plunged. Not only 
because there was neither lack of reliable news 
from every source nor of palatable meals, but 
also for the reason that the Hungarians at no 
time during the fearful struggle . . . lost cour- 
age and self-confidence. A more striking contrast 
those days it was hard to conceive than the 
timid and nervous people of Vienna and the 
dare-devil Magyars of Budapest. In the elegant 
Andrassy street of that gay capital, a sort of 
Fifth Avenue, plus the buoyant, open-air life of 
the cafés with their gipsy bands forever tuning 
up the nerves, no stranger would have for a 
moment supposed he was in a city but a short 
distance from where a life-and-death struggle 
was going on—in those Carpathian passes where 
hecatombs of war’s victims lie still bleaching in 
the sun. All the reckless life of a pleasure-loving 
city was rushing on thru it all. There was as 
much gambling and as much music and as much 
love-making as ever—at least to all appearances. 

Austria-Hungary, the Polyglot Empire, by 

Wolf von Schierbrand. New York: Frederick 

A. Stokes Company. $3. 


For Ireland 


A courageous, romantic, naive story is 
that of Margaret Skinnider’s part in the 
Dublin rising. The book is not Irish in 
phrase, witness its very British title. 
Doing My Bit for Ireland, but it 1s 
thoroly Irish in_ spirit. Youth, devo- 
tion, enthusiasm, disappointment, tragedy, 
these are the notes struck. The touch of 
comedy is all unconscious as in the explana- 
tion of the failure to meet the good ship 
Aud” with its load of arms. (The Century 
Company, $1.) 

Those who wish to understand the views 
of the Irish Nationalists who are support- 
ing The Trish Home-Rule Convention 
should certainly read the little book re- 
cently published under this title which con- 
tains essays by George Russell (A. E.) 
and John Quinn as well as an address by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who has presided 
over the sessions of the convention. Every 
lever of Ireland (and what American is 


not?) will rejoice that brains so keen and 
spirits so well disposed and conciliatory are 
at work on the most difficult problem of 
the future constitution of the Irish nation. 
(Macmillan, 50 cents.) 


Of course The Soul of Ulster is no more 
dispassionate than any Sinn Feiner argu- 
ment But it is well for us interested on- 
lockers to see the other side of the peren- 
nial Irish question. Ernest W. Hamilton 
sets forth with vividness matters seldom 
stated and makes comprehensible the un- 
dying bitterness between north and south 
Ireland. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25.) 


Half a Dozen Stories 


A Maid of Old Manhattan, by Emilie 
Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe, is 
a romantic tale of Indians and Dutch col- 
onists in the days of old New Amsterdam. 
(Maemillan, $1.25.) 

The Village Shield, by Ruth Gaines and 
Georgia Willis Read, is a story of love and 
war in Mexico. It is rich in local color and 
rather too rich in Spanish phrases inserted 
to enhance that color. (E. P. Dutton, 
$1.50.) 

The Joyful Years, by F. T. Wawn, is the 
story of Cynthia and Peter who belong to 
the best English society and must needs 
love and wed under great difficulties. Then 
Peter goes to war. Incidentally the book is 
a mental revel in feminine pulchritude. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 


Marie Grubbe, by J. P. Jacobsen, is an 
historical novel of the wars between Den- 
mark and Sweden in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The translation from the Danish was 
made by Hanna Astrup Larsen. The tale 
is a gloomy one, and the manner of treat- 
ment harshly realistic. (American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, New York.) 


A work of fine scholarship is the edition 
of Lily’s Anatomy of Wit and Euphuea, 
His England, by M. W. Croll and Henry 
Clemons. The essay introducing this fore- 
runner of the popular novel discusses the 
times, the author and the much disputed 
origin of the literary form known as 
Euphueism. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.25.) 

A Young Lion of Flanders, by Jo Van 
Ammers Kueller, translated by C. Thieme, 
is a story of the German occupation of Bel- 
gium and of the suffering of one Belgian 
family, and of the heroism of one boy, a 
young despatch rider who lived to serve his 
country. The story, the author tells us, was 
written that her own children might learn 
thru reading it the horror and futility of 
war. It seems more probable that the prow- 
ess of the boy Leon, and his thrilling ad- 
ventures would appeal to the heart of youth 
FS glorious. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


. 


Scientific Theories and Facts 


An excellent restatement of the evidence 
for The Theory of Evolution is presented 
in six lectures by Prof. William B. Scott. 
The book makes an excellent bridge be- 
tween the Darwinism which is synonymous 
with evolution for so many of the older 
readers, and the newer theories growing out 
of recent experiment and observation. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.) 

The Worlds Minerals, by Leonard J. 
Spencer, is an excellent popular introduc- 
tion to the subject. It contains descrip- 
tions of 116 species of the more common 
simple minerals, the classification of which 
is strictly chemical. There, are forty col- 
orec plates, also an appendix on rare min- 
erals and ores of economic importance. 
In view of the dearth of good elementary 
books on this subject, this volume is espe- 
cially welcome. (F. A. Stokes Company, 
$2.75.) 

Chemical Discovery and Invention in the 
Twentieth Century, by Sir William Tilden. 
is a bulky volume giving an account of the 
momentous conquests of matter by human 
knowledge in the past quarter of a century. 
It contains descriptions of laboratory equip- 
ment and special apparatus of recent in- 
vention, a discussion of modern chemical 
theories and discoveries, an account of mod- 
ern applications of chemistry, such as the 
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processes for obtaining oxygen and nitro- 
gen from the air, and a survey of the 
progress in organic chemistry, it forms 
a most valuable summing up of recent | 
progress. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.50.) 

An example of the way the world is con- 
verted from the error of its ways of think- 
ing is given in Dr. Dorothy Stimson’s 
monographs on The Gradual Acceptance 
of the Copernican Theory of the Universe. | 
It contains, among other curious docu- | 
ments, a translation of an argument dated 
1619 from that stronghold of conservatism, | 
the University of Louvain, to prove that 
“the sun do move.” (Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 


A fourth edition within ten years indi- 


cates the character of the late Dr. E. H. 
Lock’s Recent Progress in the Study of 
Variation, Heredity and Evolution which 
has been revised and brought up to date by 
Professor Doncaster. The chief additions 
relate to very recent work on sex deter- 
mination and on so-called “linkages” or 
coupling of characters—principally the 
work of American investigators. (E. P 
Dutton & Co., $2.) 


Dr. B. L. Stevenson’s Socio-Anthropome- 
try is a study of the physical traits of the 
three chief racial types in Europe and the 
attempts that have been made to trace their 
influence on history. The author’s conclu- 
sion is that: “Changes in anthropologic 
type are so long delayed and so extended 
in space that under no consideration can 
they be made use of to support explana- 
tions for the occurrence of political or 
+ aoe events.” (R. G. Badger, Boston, 

1.) 


Evan McLennan is the author of Cos- 
mical Evolution, an attempt to criticize 
destructively the accepted theories of as- 
trenomical and physical science and to re- 
place them with a constructive theory all 
his own. His criticisms are very ingenious 
and his work is highly suggestive and 
worthy of thoughtful consideration despite 
the fact that scientists do not find his 
thecries acceptable. There is much in the 
book which the lay reader would find inter- 
esting. (Privately printed, Corvallis, Wash- 
ington.) 


History of Several Sorts 


The fourth of the nine volumes of Dio’s 
Roman History, translated by Earnest 
Cary; Galen, translated by A. J. Brock, 
and the fourth of the ten volumes of Plu- 
tarch, translated by Bernadotte Perrin, are 
late issues of the Loeb Classics. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.50 each.) 


Anne of Britanny, by Helen J. Sanborn, 
is a romantie slice of medieval French his- 
tory and a sympathetic biography of a 
woman who was twice queen of France. 


Many illuminating glimpses of the age and | 


the country are given in the course of the 
narrative. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, $2.) 

The History of Medieval Europe, by 
Prof. Lynn Thorndike, of Western Reserve 
University, is a good text for the backbone 
of any high school, normal school or col- 
lege course of medieval history. In the 
course of 640 pages of reading matter the 
story of Europe from the fall of Rome to 
the rise of national monarchies in the six- 
teenth century is related with exceptional 
adequacy. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$2.75.) 

For years resident in South America, 
and now one of the staff of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Magazine, L. E. Elliott has made a 
very full study of Brazil Today and Tomor- 
row. Chapters on the history and social 
life fill a third of the book. The rest is de- 
voted to business interests and conditions. 
The Brazilian point of view is given by 
much reference to native papers. Maps and 
excellent illustrations complete a valuable 
book. (The Macmillan Company, $2.25.) 


Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its 
Makers, by Francis Hill Bigelow. is an 
elaborate survey of the treasures of silver- 
ware existing in America from the early | 
settlements of Puritan and Cavalier to the | 
time of the Revolution. The 325 illustra- 
tions of pieces of Colonial plate which the 
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Bimetallism Business Law Statistics Corporations Manufacturing Efficiency 
Mathematics 
Cooperation 


Wealth 
Geography 


Shipping Bookkeeping 
Language Loans 


HE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, one of the 

leading financial institutions of the world, has a well organized 
Educational Department for its employees and some of the topics 
taught and discussed appear above. 


The Department includes a carefully selected library containing at 
least one general reference work that treats every one of these topics 
That work is 


and thousands of others. 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 
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Made in America; 
it covers the world 


STRONG 1. Accuracy: all important 
articles written by specialists. 
POINTS 2. Authority: can be quoted 
on any subject without fear of 
successful contradiction. 
3. Comprehensiveness: covers a wider field 
than any other general reference work. It 
contains 80,000 articles—30,000 more than 
any other encyclopaedia. 
4. Lucidity: written in language so plain 
that even the young folks can understand. 
5. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain the text. 
6. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not 
tvo thin but easy to handle and to leaf. 
7. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically 
arranged and easy to find. 
8. Pronunciation: all except the most com- 
mon words made clear by a simple phonetic 
system. Derivations also indicated. 
9. Bibliography: every important subject 
supplemented by a full list of books that 
may be consulted. 
10. Courses of Reading and Study: afford 
specialized help toward self-instruction in 
leading branches of knowledge. 
11, Research Bureau Service: provides sub- 
Scribers the free privilege of information 
from our Editors on any encyclopaedic 
subject. 
12. Attractiveness: Monthly prizes stimu- 
late use of volumes, thus increasing their 
interest and value, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 2” 


NEW YORK 


| INTERNATIONAL 
+f ENCYCLOPADIA 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z. 
Printed Throughout from New Plates. 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


THe New INTERNATIONAL is not only available 
for the education and business use of the 
bank’s employees, but the President of the In- 
stitution has himself purchased three sets for 
home- and office-use. 


Hundreds of other banks and bankers have 
bought and use THe New_ INTERNATIONAL, 
Officials and employees alike find it 


The Best General Help to Business Efficiency 


Handuriting 
Law 


Grammar 
Commercial Paper 


THE NEW 


Second Edition; Just Completed 


Number of Volumes Increased. 


Size of Page Enlarged. 
24 VOLUMES; 80,000 ARTICLES 


Editors: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, A.M. 


As THe New INTERNATIONAL serves 
banks and bankers, so it serves those in 
other lines and is thus the favorite refer- 
ence work for men and women in every 
profession, occupation and employment. 


And it will serve you, as you will quickly 
see if you will let us send you our 80- 
page Illustrated Book of Specimen 
Pages, Engravings, Plates in Color, 4 
Maps, etc., with partial lists of sub- 4 
jects treated and a description of 

our Courses of Reading and # & 
Study designed not only for Je Ind. 
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BOOKS FOR PROGRESSIVES IN RELIGION 





THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION 





OR 


OUR KNOWLEDGE REGARDING HEREDITY 





The Millennial Hope 


By Srreiey J. Case. 

lication. 

This book will deal with the subject 
of the midlennium from a modern point 
of view. 

Other books by the same author: 





For early pub- 


The Evolution of Early 
Christianity 





$1.50, postage extra. 


Beginnings of the Christian move- 
ment are studied in the light of the ac- 
tual religious situation of the first cen- 
tury. 


The Historicity of Jesus 





$1.50, postage extra. 

A criticism of the contention that 
Jesus never lived, a statement of the 
evidence for his existence, and an esti- 
mate of his relation to Christianity. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


By Extiot R. Downine 
Ready Soon 


Of interest to the general reader and suitable as a textbook for 
classes of young people in Sunday school, high school, and college. 


A Guide to the Study of the 


Christian Religion 


Edited by GERALD B. SmitH. $3.00, 

postage extra, 

A comprehensive survey by 12 well- 
known scholars. Every minister should 
have a copy. 


The Psychology of Religion 
By Georce A. Coe. $1.50, postage 
extra, 

A book for the student and general 
reader. “I consider it the best single 
volume on the subject in English. For 
that matter I know of none so good in 
French or German.”—J. A. Leighton, 
Ohio State University. 


Story of the New Testament 


By E. J. Goopspeep. $1.00, postage 

extra. 

This book is designed to present 
vividly and unconventionally the situa- 
tions which called forth the several 
books or letters, and the way each 
sought to meet the special situation to 
which it was addressed. 


5851 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 























a worthless product. 


after year. 


get it for you is your friend. 
buy it with a free mind. 


in your purchasing. 





Buy Nationally Advertised Goods 


Mr. Purinton, Director of The Independent Efficiency Service, says: 


“Remember that a nameless product is generally 
Buy goods that are nation- 
ally known, perpetually advertised. Their quality 
is higher, their cost lower.” 


Your great and sure protection in buying goods is to buy trade-marked 
goods. If foods, drinks, medicines, drugs, household supplies or toilet 
preparations, you may be sure of a scientific guarantee of their worth, if 
they are nationally advertised—not one month, or one year, but year 


You may well look with suspicion on any merchandise that cannot—and 
therefore does not—stand this test. 

The dealer who offers you something “just as good” is not your friend. 
The dealer who says he does not carry “this” or “that”? but promises to 


If you see it advertised in The Independent it is “standard” and you can 
Watch The Independent’s advertising columns—and you may feel secure 


Consu!t, if you please, The Independent’s Plan and Purchase Department, 
which will gladly tell you, without charge, what to buy and where and why. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 














author has selected as typical or as par- 
ticularly beautiful will arouse the wonder- 
ing admiration of those who think of our 
forefathers only as simple and rather in- 
artistic frontiersmen. It is certain that no 
multimillionaire of today could boast of 
owning finer examples of the silversmith’s 
art. (Macmillan, $6.) 


The Story of Princeton, by Edwin M. 
Norris, is the latest of a series of popular 
histories of leading American colleges and 
universities. Every reader will read with 
particular interest and no little amazement 
the chapters which tell of the turbulent 
days a hundred years ago when riot and 
rebellion of the students were common 
events. (Little, Brown & Co., $2. 


The Single Tax Year Book, edited by 
Joseph Dana Miller, is an encyclopedia for 
the propagandist. To it have contributed 
many of the leading advocates of the theor- 
ics of Henry George in the United States 
and foreign countries, and there is also a 
full account of recent progress toward the 
single tax in the various states and in the 
nations to which the doctrine has spread. 
(Single Tax Review Company, New York, 
$2.50.) 

Out of Their Mouths is a collection of 
quotations from German statesmen and 
writers admirably adapted to its purpose 
of stirring up the war spirit by showing 
the abhorrent aspect of Prussian imperial- 
ism. Such a volume is also a great con- 
venience when one wants to refer to some 
significant utterance. But we hope no Ger- 
man will take the hint and compile a vol- 
ume of what our Fourth of July speechers 
an@ newspapers have said of America’s 
superiority and manifest destiny. (Apple- 
ton, $1.) 


Poems of War and Peace 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s Arnljot Ge'line. 
translated from the Norwegian by William 
Morton Payne, is an epic of the ancient 
Northland in the days when King Olaf im- 
posed Christianity on his reluctant sub- 
jects by force of arms. Even in translation 
something of Bjérnson’s romantic spirit 
and high enthusiasm is preserved. (Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, New York.) 

Professor Burton holds his old course 
thru his latest volume. Poems of Harth’s 
Meaning. He is untouched by recent fan- 
tasies of verse form, neither is there here 
any poem born of the war. Sincere work 
there is with no straining for emotional or 
linguistie effect. “Here Lies Pierrot” and 
“Don Quixote” are two lyrics that appeal 
to the imagination. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $1.25.) 

A Treasury of War Poetry, edited by 
Prof. George Herbert Clarke, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is a collection of the 
more notable British and American war 
verses written during the past three years. 
A large number of poets are represented, 
but each is given only a little space. On the 
whole Professor Clarke has been remarkably 
successful in sifting the grain from the 
chaff and not, permitting the two stacks to 
get mixt afterwards! (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.25.) 


For Philosophers 


The Essentials of Philosophy, by R. W. 
Sellars, of the University of Michigan, is a 
study of such metaphysical problems as the 
nature of knowledge, the nature of space 
and time, and the relation of mind to brain. 
The book is in a form suitable for class- 
room use. (Macmillan, $1.60.) 


Philosophy and the Social Problem, by 
Dr. Will Durant. of Columbia University. 
is a plea for the philosopher-king of Pl:to’s 
vision, for the domination of all life by in- 
telligence. The author accepts Socrates’ 
identification of intelligence with morality 
and traces the development of the idea 
thru later philosophies, dismissing with 
some impatience those which are exclusive- 
ly concerned with the abstractions of meta- 
physics. Dr. Durant has an earnestness of 
manner, a flowing vigor of expression and 
a skill in summary which makes his book 
readable even for the man who has never 
turned his attention to problems of phil- 
osophy. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


HAMLIN GARLAND—Don’t can—dry. 

Ep HowE—I need watching; so do you. 

Irvin S. Copp—Let us pray for de- 
praved Chicago. 

Mrs. W. J. Bryan—Men are poor 
judges of women. 

Emperor WittrAM—On then upon the 
enemy with joyful heart. 

Ezra Pounp—Sir A. Conan Doyle has 
never stooped to literature. 

ADMIRAL VON TiRPITz—We are now at 
the fateful hour of our existence. 

Pastor W. LEHMANN—Germany is the 
center of God’s plan for the world: 

Cu4smp CLARK—The senseless and ma- 
licious abuse of Congress should cease. 

Henry Morcentuavu-—President Wilson 
is the greatest Socialist in the world. 

AUSTRIAN ForREIGN MINISTER CZERNIN 
—Complete disarmament is the only issue. 

S. Verpap—The only alternative to a 
democratic Germany is a European in- 
ferno. 

W. J. Bryan—No matter how much and 
how often we are taxed, it is not for us 
to complain. é 

H. L. Brarmsrorp—A question of honor 
may be defined as one which men will not 
solve by reason. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—AII the Ger- 
man newspapers are subject to control as 
in no other country. 

Arnotp BENNETT—On the subject of 
women’s fashions, the men still talk a vast 
amount of nonsense. 

Bank PreEsmENT B. F. Harris—God 
pity and forgive the man who forgets the 
place where he was born. 

Dr. Ronert M. McErroy—Your boy in 
college is not taught the vital things of the 
day, as, for instance, graft. 

MarrAn Hartanp—Nothing more de- 
licious in the form of pickles ever visits 
ou: table than peach mangoes. 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL.—I am not sorry, 
but proud that forty per cent of Harvard 
University has gone into the war. 

“Ma” Sunpay—The average man would 
rather look at a pretty face than at a 
tempting platter of ham and eggs. 

Jor M. CyHaprpre—tThirty-two out of 
thirty-four great inventions of the last 
twenty years are American inventions. 

Etrmmvu Root—There are some newspa- 
pers printed in New York, the editors of 
which deserve conviction and execution for 
treason. 

CoNGRESSMAN HeEFLtin—I could name 
thirteen or fourteen members of the House 
who have acted in a very suspicious 
fashion. 

GENERAL VON CLAUSECWITZ—Whoever 
uses force without any consideration or 
without sparing blood, must sooner or later 
vanquish. 

Wru1uM H. Nicuors—I regret to say, 
politics continues to be spelled with a capi- 
tal P while patriotism is too frequently 
spelled without it. 

FraANK A. VANDERLIP—The sooner the 
public gets over the idea that we can have 
“business as usual” during the Great War, 
the better for all. 

MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG—President 
Wilson’s note was not only an insult to the 
German people, but was also an insult to 
the Pope’s good-will. ' 

Wr11Mm H. Tart—William McKinley 
was the man who saw most clearly. when 
others were blind to it, the real position 
of the United States in the world. 

Dr. Frmtsor NANSEN—TI do not think 
it would be of the slightest advantage to 
the Allies to lead or compel any of the 
Scandinavian countries to go into the war. 

Pror. J. McKeen CATTeLt-—It seems at 
times as tho the whole organization at the 
university is better suited to the courtier, 
the adventurer or the mediocrity than to 
the man of genius or of fine temperament. 









For Americans in Arms and Arming 
“Over There” it is Life or Death for Body and 
Soul. Americans will therefore appreciate this 
frank and truthful presentation of facts from an 
English Comrade in Arms who has seen three active 
years of fighting. 


Every One Should Read It 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 

By HECTOR MacQUARRIE—A. B. CAN- 
TAB, Second Lieut., Royal Field Artil- 
lery. 12 photographic illustrations. $1.25 
net. 

Gives an intimate, informative and stirring 
account of Battle, Fear, Courage, Disease, 
Wise Precautions, the Tommy, the Poilu, etc. 
Straight tips are these by one who has 
known the irksomeness of the Training 
Camp, the difficulty of fitting into the march- 
ing, the Hell of battle, the spirit of the 
Tommy and Poilu, and the danger, worse 
than that of bullet, shrapnel and gas that 
lies in wait for the soldier behind the lines, 
or on leave. The author handles matters 
frankly and helpfully. He shows how upon 
the Battle Field a man’s character can be 
made or destroyed. Learn the truth. There 
has been too much false romancing in books 
and articles about the Great War. Lieuten- 
ant MacQuarrie’s book should be placed in 
hands of your son, brother or friend in the 
ranks. It will inspire and help him. 


THE SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CONVERSATION BOOK 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

Cloth, 30 cents net. Limp leather, 75 cents net. 
Contains hundreds of useful sentences and 
worcs enabling the soldier to converse with 
the French and Belgian allies, wth correct 
pronunciation of each word. 


IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 
Tips from a Business Veteran. 8 illustra- 
tions. $1.25 net. 

This is a snappy book with a punch, by a 
man with wit, experience and enthusiasm 
who expresses his belief in the ability of a 
young man to attain success. In every chap- 
ter, in every line, there is sharp aim at the 
truth which inspires and instructs the reader. 


THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS 
AND HOW TO WIN IT 
By D. MacDOUGALL KING, M.B. 
6 illustrations. $1.50 net. 

A great number of deaths occur, not be- 
cause the disease is terribly virulent, but be- 
cause patients do not understand the reasons 
underlying the only treatment that will bring 
success. This book sets forth in a simple, 
interesting and convincing manner the funda- 
mental facts which help to answer the pa- 
tient’s constant “Why must I do this?” 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY 
By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 
4 illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. 

$1.35 net. A new “Mason Brant” De- 

tective Story. 

A thrilling and humorous detective story 
in which the hero, a lionized novelist and 
college professor whose life has been partic- 
ularly easy, writes of his adventures when 
suddenly dropped into the difficulties result- 
ing from a particularly mysterious murder 
mystery at a wilderness camp. This is a 
book with real character. 


THE TWICE AMERICAN 

; _ By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. 
3 illustrations in color by Edmund Frederick. $1.35 net. 
A sparkling romance of how Noel, a poor man, goes to South America, 
carrying with him little but the remembrance of the girl he left behind, of very 
South America makes good use of him 
in running her railroads and mines and finally in commanding her conquering 
Rich and famous, he returns to New York—the results are amusing. 


different social and financial position. 


armies. 






















































FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 























J. B. Lippincotr COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 






By the Author of “WHAT MEN LIVE BY” 
THE TRAINING AND RE- 
WARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN 
By RICHARD C. CABOT, 

M.D. $1.25 net 

Is the new volume in the 
Training Series. The author 
treats the subject in a fresh, 
vigorous fashion that will ap- 
peal not only to students and 
doctors, but also to the public 
in general, 

RELIGIONS OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT 
Edited by Dr J. A. MONT- 

GOMERY. $2.50 net. 

Is an authoritative yet pop- 
ular account of ancient and 
modern religions from the 
viewpoint that the religion of 
each people has presented the 
highest ideals of that people. 
The authors are members of 
the faculty of Religious His- 
tory of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. — 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, 
E.E., Lecturer The Clarence 
H. White School of Photog- 
raphy. 21 half-tones. 38 line 
cuts. Octavo. $2.50 net. 
The one best book upon pho- 
tography. Indispensable to the 
ambitious amateur, and of great 
value to the professional. It 
is an authoritative book and 
discusses every point concern- 
ing which you desire informa- 
tion. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING 
By OLA POWELL, U. S. De- 
partment Agriculture. 163 
illustrations. 12mo. $2.00 net. 
This addition to Lippincott’s 
Home Manual Series is a prac- 
tical yet scientific working 
handbook for the individual 
woman and for clubs upon all 
steps in the successful canning 
and preserving of fruits, vege- 
tables and meats. It is a book 
the American woman needs. 
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“Really Tighter Than 
Other Windows 


Wm. Gallo- 
Iowa) of Whitney 
“The ease with which they 
are opened and closed does not seem 
to be affected in the least during 


in Winter”—writes Mr. 
way (Waterloo, 
‘Windows. 


Mr. 
“One of the 


damp weather,” writes nm | 
Ainsa, El Paso, Texas. | 
advantages is the absence of rattling 
during wind storms. Furthermore, | 
they have a pleasing appearance from 


the outside.” | 

We have letters like these from all 
over the country—expressing enthusi- 
astic satisfaction with casement win- 
dows installed with 


WHITNEY 


OW HARDWARE 








Why not write us now and find out more 
about this entirely new type, out-folding, 
sliding casement window? 


We manufacture only the patented Whit- 
ney Casement Window Hardware in three 
grades to fit all requirements—use any style 
sash you wish. (By using double-glazed sash 
you can do away with storm windows.) If 
you cannot get the sash locally, we will 
quote you on your requirements complete. 


Our service department will help you, 
without charge, to adapt Whitney Windows 
to any unusual requirements, furnishing 
you with drawings and specifications that 
will enable your contractor or carpenter to 
make successful installation. 





FREE—, rite for interesting port- 
folio of artistic and practical 

casement window designs for different types 

of homes, 

If West of Mississippi } If East of Mississippi 

River or in Wisconsin, River, address 

address ; 

Whitney Window | H. E. Holbrook 
Corporation Company 

313 Fifth Street South, 448 John Hancock Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Boston, Mass. 























Straighten Your Shoulders 
Double Your “Pep” 


Round shoulders mean a bent back—a 
cramped action of every vital organ.Keep 
you from looking or feeling your best. 


The Natural Body Brace 


like miitery trainin, ng.dey .develops an erect, 
natural and graceful figure. Brings 
comfort, strength, energy. Makes you 
Stand Up Straight Like a Soldier 
Relieves backache, curvature, hollow chest, weak 
lungs, nervousness—replaces and supports misplaced 
internal organs—reduces enlarged abdomens—fine 
ater, o aroticns and for ruptures. FOR BOTH 
ME WOME OUNG AND OLD. 
Wan fa. for our bookies, measurement blank 
and liberal 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
321. Rash Building, Salina, Kans. 
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A Reader from Illinois. ‘‘Certain questions are 
being discussed here, and we want your answers. 
(a) Can the boys who are drafted choose their 
branch of the service, according to fitness or 
preference? (b) There is a settlement in our 
county of good people religiously opposed to 
war, some would rather die than volunteer to 
kill others; will the draft compel these men to 
violate their conscience by taking up arms? 
(c) What would be the penalty if they refused? 
They are splendid American citizens.” 

(a) Confer with chairman of your local regis- 
tration board, on all matters pertaining to draft. 

(b) These “conscientious objectors’”’ may be 
exempt if, on being drafted now or later, they 
apply to local exemption boards for release, and 
on condition that they were members of a re- 
ligious sect prior to May 19, 1917, whose ereed 
or principles, announced before that date, re- 
quired members to abstain from participation in 
war. But we would urge ‘those friends to follow 
the example of the Quakers, also against war, 
who voluntarily came to Government officials 
and asked to be placed in war duties free of the 
actual taking of life—such as relief work, farm 
labor, civilian mobilization of all kinds. You can 
be a non-slayer without being a slacker. 

(c) Probably fine, or imprisonment, or both, 
to any who refused if exemption claim were not 
granted. But we think demonstration of honest 
religious scruples will guarantee release. 





Mrs. H. C. P., Maine. ‘“‘As a firm believer in 
health foods, I lately combined with several other 
housewives in sending a large order to a food 
company advertised extensively. But we found, 
when we served these hygienic dishes, that the 
men of our families did not care for them at 
all, preferring unwholesome beefsteak and fried 
potatoes. Do you know why men’s tastes are so 
unreasonable, and how they can be changed?” 

The average man, mournful to remark, is ‘a 
dietetic outlaw. He rebels at everything he ought 
to eat—fresh fruits, vegetables and salads, whole 
wheat bread, meat substitutes, digestible desserts. 
The only way to get him to eat health foods is to 
conceal the horrible fact that they are health 
foods. The majority of men still have the unruly 
stomachs of boys, they have never learned to 
apply the laws of intelligence to their gastric 
department. Your experience is like that of thou- 
sands of our modern housewives; we would sug- 
gest your problem as a vital theme for discussion 
at women’s clubs and household science meetings. 

But remember that so-called “health foods” 
are not health foods unless they taste right. The 
palate must be considered. A man served with 
chips for food may properly have a chip on his 
shoulder. Be sanitary, but be sane first. Eat 
foods—not fads. 





Miss B. B., Utah. “Am a school teacher, have 
excellent health; want to be a nurse but should 
prefer entering a hospital and training there 
instead of joining local Red Cross chapter. Are 
there any hospitals in the Middle West from 
which I should stand a fair chance of being 
sent into active service?” 

The American Institute of Homeopathy ha3 
recently taken part in organizing the first 
woman’s medical base~ hospital unit for action 
in France. Apply to any local homeopathic phy- 
sician for details: or write Dr. Cornelia C. 
Brent, dean of New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women, 19 West 101st street, New 
York. This college would give you splendid train- 
ing if you can afford to be in New York. If not, 
ask Editor Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 
38 West 32d street, New York, for names of ap- 
proved hospitals near you. 





Miss F. E. N., Pennsylvania. “I have a studio 
in which I do ali manner of decorative art 
work—now a luxury in these times of economy. 
How can I turn this accomplishment into some- 
thing of value to my country, and still use it 
as a means to provide necessities for my mother 
and myself? Posters, pen-and-ink drawings, the 
writing and illustrating of jingles, are some 
features of my work.” 

Prepare a four-page leaflet, describing all 
your service in brief, with samples of best work 





reproduced, and names of prominent people as 





Mr. Purinton’s War Service 
Question Box 


patrons or references. If possible, engage an 
advertising expert on this leaflet. 

Find local headquarters of all patriotic socie- 
ties from your city classified business directory, 
or society blue book. Write each secretary a 
one-page. letter, typed on your letter-head, offer- 
ing to donate a good percentage (twenty to 
thirty) of your fees from the members of that 
society, to the society, during the war, as a 
means of doing your bit; and asking that your 
offer be made known to all members of the 
society. Enclose leaflet, and state that others 
may be had for distribution. 

Make your letter a winner by studying first a 
book such as “Letters That Make Good” (price 
$5 with examination privilege) from American 
Business Book Company, Causeway street, Bos- 
ton. 





Mr. W. S. M., California. “Is there any 
branch of your society in California? If so I 
would like to join it and help to extend your 
war efficiency work.” 

The National Institute of Efficiency has head- 
quarters in the Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Apply there for membership, and 
nominate your friends. While the Institute, be- 
ing a national organization, has not specialized 
in local branches, you could easily form a group 
of members among your neighbors, and meet 
regniarly to discuss war efficiency problems and 
take up war efficiency measures. You form the 
group, and we will suggest ways to make your 
meetings interesting and profitable. 

A suggestion meanwhile. You could order a 
few extra copies of The Independent, for the 
next six months, either m your own name for 
personal distribution to selected friends, or by 
mail direct from the publishers to the neighbors 
you want to rouse to codperation. Many ideas 
will be given for patriotic endeavors; if you can 
impress on your acquaintances the importance 
of keeping up with the War Service Question 
Box, you will be doing a fine thing for your 
community and your country. 





Prof. S. R. H., South Dakota. “Have been 
teacher of manual training, specialty woodwork. 
Should like to find employment so as to aid the 
Government. Could do carpenter work, and build 
residences here, but do not feel that would be 
helping the nation particularly. Have written 
Department of Labor at Washington, but as yet 
have no answer. Where could I apply for work?” 

Do not expect early answer from any U. 8S. 
department on war questions. Departments are 
overwhelmed with correspondence, and will prob- 
ably have to send belated reply in a “form” 
letter that may not fill your personal need. Ap- 
ply to the special board, committee or associa- 
tion that would handle your problem or service. 

Chairman Hurley of General Shipping Bu- 
reau Board, Washington, D. C., could tell you 
where to seek employment in building the new 
fleet of wooden ships. President Samuel Gom- 
pers, American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is helping to mobilize the workers 
of the nation—write him for instructions. Also 
request advice of Frank Duffy, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Carpenters’ Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Miss E. C., Tennessee. ‘Kindly tell me if 
there is need for a woman photographer in the 
service of the United States, and if so in what 
department. How can photography be used in 
the war? I am doing high class portraiture, 
and want to turn my professional experience to 
account.” 

Every branch of defense or relief work would 
be made more fruitful by means of photography. 
When people have before them the actual re- 
production of war needs, opportunities and ac- 
tivities, the impulse to coéperate is wonderfully 
strengthened. Offer to become staff photographer 
to several patriotic organizations in your city, 
and confer as to best ways of utilizing war 
pictures. Also write Editor Photographic Jour- 
nal of America, 122 East 25th street, New York; 
Editor Photographic News, 42 East 23d street, 
New York; Louis A. Schwarz, Photo Engravers’ 
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Union of North America, 5609 Germantown 
avenue, Philadelphia, and George Creel, Chair- 
man Bureau of Censorship, Washington, D. C. 





A Teacher from New Hampshire. “I am 
barred from military service by curvature of 
the spine. Have specialized in chemistry, or- 
ganic and inorganic. Am now principal of our 
village school. Would be willing to do anything, 
if I knew exactly what.” 

Study up on the chemistry, purity, digestibility 
of the foods eaten by the families of your vil- 
lage; then teach all your boys and girls how to 
eat for economy and efficiency. The Hoover prop- 
aganda to save meat and wheat for the Allies 
should start the whole nation on a campaign 
for efficiency food reform. It isn’t enough merely 
to prevent the billion-dollar annual food waste; 
we must help all America to learn how to eat 
for health, productivity, longevity, mentality, 
morality. 

Read modern food books. Write for literature 
describing work of Prof. L. B. Allyn, Westfield, 
Massachusetts; of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, care 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th street, 
New York; of Alfred W. McCann, care New 
York Globe, New York; of Farmers’ Bulletins, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington ; 
of Domestic Science Department, your state 
university. 





Mrs. H. S., Michigan. ‘I am planning this 
year tc. can vegetables, soups, fruit, ete., for 
sale, as a wartime industry. I have for years 
canned for home use, so it is not new work, 
but I do not know where or how to market my 
goods. Please inform me.” 

Consult the grocer you patronize. If your goods 
are first-class in all respects, he should be glad 
to put them in stock. Prepare advertising circu- 
lar, telling your aim to increase food supply as 
a means of doing your bit, and offering+to de- 
vote a small percentage of receipts to defense 
or relief work. Emphasize purity, quality, clean- 
ness, wholesc tooths« economy, 
nutrition, of your products (when these facts 
are open to proof). Leave circulars on grocery 
counter, mail them to housewives, hand them 
for personal distribution to officials of women’s 
clubs, domestic science organizations, and pa- 
triotic movements. Plan a free demonstration in 
grocer’s window to start campaign; advertise 
the fact in local papers for several days before. 
Mark every container with attractive, distinctive 
label; and guarantee satisfaction or return of 
price. 








Mr. J. C., California. ‘I have been referred 
to your Efficiency Service, and should like, if 
possible, to know the best follow-up sales sys- 
tem suitable for a land subdivision.” 

Put your question to editors of business jour- 
nals, such as Advertising and Selling, 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York; Salesmanship, Kresge 
Building, Detroit; System, Wabash Avenue and 
Madison, Chicago; Business Philosopher, Area, 
Illinois. Look in advertising pages of these mag- 
azines for advertisements of sales letter writcrs 
and publicity experts; negotiate with a few of 
the best. Write Plan and Purchase Depart- 
ment, Independent, 119 West 40th Street, for 
list of recent books on salesmanship; buy sev- 
eral and study for solution of your problem. 
Train yourself, or one of your employees, in the 
whole science of modern selling by enrolment in 
a good mail course. 





Rev. W. J. P., Minnesota. ‘‘Having lost my 
hearing, I can no longer minister as a pastor. 
and must seek a new field of work. For years 
I have contributed to local papers, but without 
any pay. Could not a newspaper syndicate use 
my short articles, or put me on book reviews” 
How can I market my literary product?” 

Ask the editors of tks local vapers you have 
served without pay to give you addresses of 
national newspaper syndicates, and also letters 
of introduction to the respective presidents. 
Order from a naticnal news company (The 
American or the Union has a dealer in almost 
every large town) a complete set of daily papers 
for a month from big cities like Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco; find in the 
Papers any articles you think you could equal, 
write the syndicates controlling the articles, in 
care of the newspaper. 

Obtain recent numbers of The Writer, con- 
taining directory of American periodicals and 
what they want from contributors ~ (address 
The Writer Publishing Company, Box 1905, 
Boston). 
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In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 


The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 


“The regularity of the sailings, 


the frequency of the service, the 
expedition with which through 
shipments are handled, and the 
promptness in adjusting claims 
for damage and overcharge were 
testified to by numerous 


shippers.” 





The “MORGAN LINE” 


OPERATES STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


New York and New Orleans—New York and Galveston 
FORMING A PART OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon 

















GENEALOGIES fisrones 
Catalogue, over 2,500 Titles Sent on Request 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 























Wholesale Prices 
Send today for free book — 200 


ase Soe ven Tine Homes.’’ Shows 
ungalows and houses, $300 > All wholesale. 
ady-cut or not Ready-cut. Built everywhere by 

our 100,000customers. Highest quality material supplied 

complete. Prompt delivery anywhere. Welte for Book. 


Gordon- VanTine Co. e338 aneo St. 


Setistaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 











Scin stamps or coin will bring you J the Pathfinder 
is’ we meer on Sisk oT Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation’s center,for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the truth ;nowinits 24th year. This pa- 
partial and correct di of public affairs | P¢T fills the bill withoutemptying the purse; it costs but $1a year. If you 
during these strenuous, epoch-makd in ays. wantto keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the least expense 

of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertainin, h hfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—hereitis.@A ollar ua cnaiied at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send,J iScto 
show that you mightlike such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 







cnade at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
iastreted weekly review gives you a clear, im- 














43 weeks, @The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends, Pathfinder, Box 39, Washington, D.C, 
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Save 
Coe al 


Heat 
Control 


Saving coal this winter means 
more than helping your bank 
account! It helps your country! 
You will save coal this winter if you 
don’t burn more than you actually need 
to keep your home comfortable. 


NEAPOLIS” 


yf rien 


helps to keep you warm and save your 
coal supply. It is an automatic device 
that takes over the working of the drafts 
and dampers of any style heating plant. 
It keeps the home at an even tempera- 
ture all the time. As soon as the tem- 
perature falls below the comfort mark, 
the Regulator opens up the drafts. 
When it is again warm enough, the 
drafts are closed, the fire kept down. 
Thus no more coal is burned than is 
actually needed. 

The “Minneapolis” maintains both day 
and night temperatures. It heats the 
house just enough at night 
to make heating in the 
morning easy. An hour or 
two before arising it auto- 
matically opens the drafts 
and when the family get up, 
the rooms are warm and 
comfortable, and stay even- 
ly heated all day without 
any attention on your part. 
Takes over all the bothersome 
work of managing the furnace 
and soon pays for itself in tuel 
saved. Sold by heating con- 
tractors, hardware dealers and 
plumbers. Easily and quickly 
installed in any home and 
guaranteed satisfactory. 


Write us for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


REGULATOR CO. 
2775 Fourth Av. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 













































Splendid Christmas Gifts 


Pair Genuine Mahogany 
Sticks, 4¢ in. high. air 
Genuine Bayberry Candles 
and hand-colored Greeting 

Card with charming sentiment, 
$1.00. Money back if you want 
it A refined, taste ful gift. 

















No. 14325, Artistic 5% in. Bowl, 
Flower Holder,3 White Narcissus 
Bulbs, Bird Ornament, and Hand 
Colored Gift Card, $1.00. A 
charming gift for anybody who 
loves flowers. Two months 
growth, then the beautiful, fra- 
grant flowers. Pin a dollar bill to 
this ad an t sen | to The Holmes 
Go. Money back if you want it. 
Our Big Gift Book pictures 
thousands of splendid giits, 
something to please everybody 
and at right prices. Your list of names, and our Big Gift Book 
is all you need. a = book Today—NOW. It's Free, 


and it’s a great big 
THE HOLMES CO., 326 Elmwood, Providence, R. TI. 























T this writing the successful out- 
A come of the Liberty Loan campaign 

is an assured fact, with a probabil< 
ity of a very generous oversubscription of 
the minimum. The success of the loan is 
attained, fortunately, without the aid of 
an artificially rising stock market which 
the general public had been led to believe 
would be so necessary to the successful 
flotation of the bonds. Bull markets may 
be an effective aid with respect to the plac- 
ing of large amounts of corporation securi- 
ties, but the present case was one where 
patriotism played an important part along 
with other considerations. 

Government finance is sure to have the 
attention of the country—business, finance 
and industry—for the period of the war. 
That much is certain. With the Govern- 
ment continuing te compete with private 
corporations for capital, there should be 
no doubt in the minds of the people as to 
which competitor will win out. For the 
man who has never invested, the Govern- 
ment bond at 4 per cent is far more at- 
tractive than the corporation security at 
6 per cent. As such people have been in 
the majority, the Government has the ad- 
vantage of a vast amount of latent capital, 
heretofore unavailable for corporate financ- 
ing except thru the savings bank. However, 
as the savings bank is essentially a pur- 
chaser of seasoned securities, its deposits 
contribute little to new enterprises, and 
to the general prosperity only in a round- 
about way. 

Under the present form of government 
bond flotation in a month’s time, there is 
a period of tensity in the financial markets, 
which puts a most effective damper on se- 
curity prices but encourages “ liquidation 
which is not checked by buying orders. 
Hence the trend of the security markets 
has been downward, in spite of the tendency 
toward inflation into which we have been 
drifting. If some method were inaugurated 
whereby there would be a continuous sale 
of Government bonds or war savings cer- 
tificates, the trend of security prices would 
be given no artificial check which has been 
so disconcerting and unprofitable to many 
investors. 

Taxation and the uncertainties in con- 
nection therewith are the dominant factors 
still, because of the fact that while the 
tax laws have gone into effect, their official 
interpretation will be a thing of the future. 
And this interpretation may be just as dis- 
appointing to corporations as were the 
varied interpretations of the original in- 
come tax law of 1913. Corporation officials 
have been busily engaged in computing the 
effect of the new laws upon their earnings 
and the effect they will have upon their 
future dividend policy, but the solution is 
still a matter to be decided sometime in 
the future. 

Until some of the large speculators have 
definitely discovered the effect of taxation 
upon corporations, the market should con- 
tinue to be purely a professional, see-saw 
affair. When the speculators decide that 
this or that stock is cheap and begin a 
buying movement, the attention of the 
small buyer will be focussed by the press, 











as usual, upon the merits of industrials 








arket Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 





which appear to be purchases. In order to 
encourage a large buying movement, easy 
money rates should be in order. 

Now all of this seems to be very simple, 
and it is likely that a bull market could be 
artificially created on this basis. But, again, 
let us not forget that we have the omni- 
present Government demands to contend 
with. Wars bring about high prices for 
commodities, wages and money. With the 
Administration absolutely committed 
against excessive speculation in foodstuffs 
and necessities, it is not at all improbable 
that it will also become committed against 
excessive speculation in stocks, and mar- 
ginal trading, for valid reasons. A wild and 
booming securities market would result in 
demand for money in large amounts. Thus 
the stock speculators would come into com- 
petition at once with the Government for 
capital. 

Were there no necessity for further 
loans, it might be the psychological moment 
for the beginning of a real upward trend. 
But it appears that just as soon as funda- 
mental conditions are rosiest, along comes 
another Government demand for five bil- 
lions in bonds and two billions in taxes to 
defray expenses of the war. The war will 
continue for some time yet; tho it would 
be foolish to hazard a guess as to the end. 
certainly the end is not in sight. 

The duration of the war will be a gov- 
erning factor with respect to interest rates. 
Easy money will not necessarily appear 
with peace negotiations in sight because 
the end of the war would not lessen the de- 
mand for capital. Billions will be required 
to rehabilitate the devastated territories, 
for rebuilding old railroads, constructing 
new ones, remodeling cities, etc. 

High prices and high interest rates are 
apt to have the same result in the United 
States as in Europe—inflation and over 
extension of credit. Issuance of Federal 
Reserve Notes to an overwhelmingly large 
degree may also be in evidence. Gold is be- 
ing gathered into the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve Banks in vast amounts and the 
purchasing power of the dollar keeps on de- 
creasing. Trust companies are getting in 
under cover, under the protecting wing of 
the Federal Reserve System. There is only 
a step to the issuance of fiat money, tho 
some writers are inclined to believe that we 
are reaching that state faster than is good 
for our financial health. 

Aside from all of these considerations, 
the man with money to invest should not 
allow it to lie in a bank drawing 4 per 
cent interest, or less. It is far better for it 
to be employed in United States Govern- 
ment bonds at 4 per cent or standard cor- 
poration securities at a return of from 5 
to 7 per cent. The matter of uncertainty 
with respect to private investment lies en- 
tirely in the point of view from which the 
question is approached. If the buyer is in 
the market for a quick turn, let him be- 
ware, for the turn may be sharp and either 
up—or down. If he buys for an income 
with a possible enchancement over a period 
of years. I have known of no better time 
for the purchase of standard securities than 
right now. 


November 3, 1917 
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THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated hy the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agriculture to 
aid American housekeepers in their patriotic 
and intensely necessary work of conserving f 

EWER fats! That is one of the Food 
Pi asininisteation's most urgent pleas. 

Reduce the use of fats and limit but- 
ter to the table; don’t cook with it. How 
can it be done? There are any number of 
ways. 

In breads fats may be omitted entirely. 
Use clarified pork or beef fat, oleomar- 
garine, hardened vegetable fats or fat com- 
pounds. 

For hot breads, such as biscuits, muffins 
or pancakes, use clarified pork, or beef fat, 
oleomargarine, hardened vegetable fats, fat 
compounds or sour cream. 

In making cup cake, chocolate cake, 
spice cake, ginger cake or cookies use clari- 
fied fat, chicken fat, pork fat, hardened 
vegetable fats, oleomargarine, fat com- 
pounds, sour cream or grated chocolate. 

Clarified beef fat, chicken fat, oleomar- 
garine, sour cream or chopped suet may be 
used for puddings. 

Ii you must have pastry, let it be plain, 
not rich, and use hardened vegetable fats, 
oleomargarine or fat compounds. 

For sautéing use vegetable oils, clarified 
beef fat, pork fat, especially bacon fat, 
chicken fat or savory fats. For deep fry- 
ing, oils, fat compounds, clarified beef fat, 
pork fat or mutton fat combined with other 
fats; but save fats by doing as little frying 
as possible. 

To clarify fats heat any sweet drippings 
from beef, pork or mutton with boiling 
water, stirring constantly. When the fat 
aud water has boiled freely, set the dish 
aside to cool. Remove the cold fat and heat 
it again to drive out all the water. Keep it 
in a crock. 


Any fat warmed with a leaf of summer |= 


savory and a clove of garlic may be used in 
sautéing potatoes, hominy and rice. 

Fats which can no longer be used for 
deep frying and left-over fats which are not 
quite sweet, may be put in a crock to save 
for fall soap-making for home cleaning. 
Dissolve one can of lye in one quart of cool 
water. Stir until it is white. Add six pounds 
of fat, melted but not hot. Pour it into a 
pan and cut it into squares as it hardens. 
Let it dry thoroly before using it. If the 
soap is to be white the fat must be clarified 














Mother—Joan, dear, have you been doing 


anything to this ink? 


Joan—Yes, Mummy, I put some water | 


in it to make it write weak. I’ve been writ- 
ing a letter to Daddy—and I wanted to 
whisper something to him !—Passing Show. 





“What are oxen?” asked the teacher. 

The little foreigner looked blank. 

“Does any one know what a cow is?” she 
asked hopefully. A dingy hand waved wild- 
ly at the back of the room. 

“T know, I know, teacher. A cow, she 
lays milk !’—Public Ledger. 


The fussy old gentleman asked the chance 
traveling companion : “Have you any chil- 
dren, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; a son.” 

“Does he smoke?” 

“Ah, sir, he never so much as touched a 
cigaret.” 

“So much the better, sir; the use of to- 
bacco is a poisonous habit. Does he fre- 
quent clubs?” 

“He has never put his foot in one.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you. Does he 
ever come home late?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly after 
cinner.’ 

“A model young man, sir; a model young 
man. How old is he” 

“Just six months.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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Bonds That Are Always 
Worth 100 Cents on 
the Dollar 


HE war is now in its fourth year. The United 
States has been involved in the great conflict for 
more than six months. Practically all standard 
securities listed in the Stock Exchange have suffered 
losses in value, many of them heavy. Tens of thous- 
ands of investors have seen their holdings shrink in value. 


As a result, the American people are turning in great 
numbers to those securities that do not depreciate in value 
in times like this—such as first mortgage serial bonds, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan. 


“eee bonds, by their very nature, are non-fluctuat- 
ing investments. They are always worth par and 
accrued interest, 100 cents on the dollar, in any and all 
conditions. They are safe, they yield 6%, and they are 
issued in $100 and $500 amounts. They are the logical 
investment today. 


Write today for valuable literature describing these 
thoroughly safeguarded bonds. 


Ask for Circular No. K-712 


S\W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 

Branch Offices: 
DerroirT MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI San FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bldg, Loeb Arcade Bldg. Mercantile Library Bldg, Crocker Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA Kansas C1Ty DayTON 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bldg. Lindsey Bldg. 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Lite Ins. and Trust Co. 
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. 2 52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

He\ CHILOREN S ; 
nO AND 2H Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
\ Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 





deposits payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit, 
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Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines All Corporation or Other Public Trusts 





STATEMENT—At the Close _of Business on the 8th day of September, 1917. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ee re $3,338, 906.00 | Capttal Dede oc ccccccceetcccscess $1,000,000.00 
ek FS ee 3,388,137.73 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits 
SOUS G6 GHEE. cccccscccccecce 1,968,211.81 Pe CY crevcewens snes 3,472,296.31 
. & =e eer 11,085,333.53 | Deposits in Trust ........ccccccece 32,050.204.47 
Cash in Company’s Vaults ......... 2,500,050.00 | Life Insurance Fund .............. 360,996.42 
CO C0 BE. eccaweenesvccasecs Cee | SE FORE csccccccsccccvccses 2,345,393.71 
Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Acc’t, &c, 676,764.20 | Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c... 916,569.46 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value).... 17,227,396.84 

$40,145,460.37 : $40,145,460.37 





HENRY PARISH, Chairmanlof the Board 





TRUSTEES 
Charles G. Thompson W. Emlen Roosevelt Paul Tuckerman Edward J. Hancy 
Henry Parish Augustus D. Juilliard Walter Kerr Henry Parish, Jr. 
Frederic W_ Stevens Henry Lewis Morris Howard Townsend Nicholas Biddle 
Stuyvesant Fish Cleveland H Dod > Eugene Delano William M. Cruikshank 
Fdmund L. Baylies overland i. 8 Alfred E. Marling Stephen P. Nash 
Henry A. C. Taylor Thomas Denny Moses Taylor Lewis Spencer Morris 
Columbus O’D, Iselin Lincoln Cromwell Edward M. Townsend Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 
WALTER KERR, Pres:dent 

Henry Parish, Jr., let Vice-Pres. John C. Vedder, Asst. Secy. 

Zeger W. van Zelm, 2nd Vice-Pres. Irving L. Roe, Secretary. Algernon J. Purdy, Asst. Seoy. 

S. M. B. Hopkins, 3rd Vice-Pres. J. Louis van Zelm, Asst. Secy. William B. Austin, Asst. Secy. 
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BY CLARKSON LLOYD 


KEEPING CARBURETORS THRIFTY 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 
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DJUSTING a carburetor for high 
A speed running, or making the high 
; speed adjustment, as it is called, is 
rather more difficult than making the low 
speed adjustment. 

Not all carburetors have a high speed 
adjustment. A common example of this 
kind is the instrument used on the Ford 
car, which has a dash attachment by 
means of which you can regulate the gaso- 
line needle valve opening, but which has 
only one air inlet. 

In a previous article (see The Inde- 
pendent for September 1, 1917) I de- 
seribed briefly the operation and function 
of the auxiliary air inlet valve, as follows: 

“Another early discovery was that a 
fixt air opening, while satisfactory at slow 
speeds or with stationary engines working 
at constant speeds, was unsatisfactory 
when used with a variable speed machine. 
‘This is because an engine running fast 
needs less gasoline and more air than when 
running slowly. The difficulty was overcome 
by setting in the side of the mixing tube 
a spring valve. The increased suction of 
the cylinders as the engine was speeded up 
opened this valve automatically and ad- 
mitted more air. As the speed decreased the 
suction also decreased and the valve, oper- 
ated by its spring, gradually admitted less 
air, until, at a certain point, it admitted 
none at all. 

“In this we have what is today known 
as the auxiliary air valve. And today it is 
still further improved by a screw which 
controls the tension of the spring.” 

Now the purpose of this series is to tell 
you how to use the least possible amount 
of fuel in the operation of your car. And 
the auxiliary air adjustment plays its part 
in this wise: 

At low speeds the fuel mixture should 
be richer than at high. At low speeds the 
cooling areas rob the cylinders of more 
heat, compression is more apt to be lost, 
thru leakage, and combustion should be 
slower in order to sustain the pressure. 
But at high speeds compression is consid- 
erably higher, because there is less leak- 
age and less loss of heat. A lean mixture 
burns faster and gives a higher pressure 
and therefore makes for greater economy 
than a rich mixture. 

To quote one well known authority on 
the subject: “The quantity of mixture an 
engine will take varies greatly with the 
speed. At slow speeds the volume of car- 
buretor pressure is equal to the cubic con- 
tent of the cylinders multiplied by the num- 
ber of power strokes. At high speeds of 
one thousand revolutions or over the quan- 
tity may drop to less than one-half the 
amount, depending on the design of the 
valves, inlet piping and passages. This 
reacts on the compression and hence on 
the mixture desired for best results. 

“The design of the engine has a 
bearing on the carburetor design which ex- 
plains the well known, but seemingly mys- 
terious, fact that a carburetor giving good 
results on one engine sometimes fails to 
maintain its reputation when applied to 
one of different design. The system of 
ignition used has also a marked influence 
on the proper working of an engine.” 

The auxiliary air valve, opening wider 
and admitting more air as the engine speed 
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is increased, promotes perfect combustion. 
And, as I have said before, perfect combus- 
tion alone gives economy of operation. It 
is essential, therefore, that this valve be 
so adjusted that it opens just enough to 
admit the required extra air ration at the 
right speeds. 

Whether it does this or not depends on 
two things, first, the strength of the spring 
and second, the compression of the spring 
by the adjusting nut or screw. The spring 
should be of such length and of such gage 
(thickness of wire) diameter and number 
of convolutions as tp provide the requisite 
progressively increasing resistance to open- 
ing. At the same time it must exert little 
or no pressure upon the valve when it is 
against its seat. 

When your carburetor has been adjusted 
for slow speed running and you have set 
the needle valve in a position which sup- 
plies the least fuel capable of running 
smoothly turn your attention from the 
needle valve adjustment to the auxiliary 
air valve. With the engine running at a 
good speed slowly cover the air inlet with 
your hand in order to prevent any air being 
drawn into it. If the engine slows down 
when you do this, the spring should be 
weakened, or the tension lessened, since not 
enough air is getting to the mixing tube. 
Next try opening the air valve slowly by 
pushing it off its seat with your finger or 
with a pencil. If the engine speeds up it is 
another clear indication that the spring 
should be weakened. But if it slows down 
then you may know that the spring tension 
is correct and that the mixture is just 
right. Of course, an overlean mixture will 
slow an engine down, and if when you 
open the air inlet the engine slows down 
even tho the throttle is set for a fair speed 
you should tighten the spring adjustment, 
thus admitting less air. 


IHESE adjustments should first be made 

with the engine running at about the 
rate which would produce a car speed of 
twenty miles an hour on high gear. After 
you have made them at this engine speed, 
make the tests given above with the throttle 
open twice as wide. All adjusting, let me 
repeat, is more satisfactory if it be done 
while the car itself is in motion. 

This can be done if all the carburetor 
requires is the turning of the auxiliary air 
valve spring-tension nut. It is quite pos- 
sible, however that you find the spring 
valve too weak or.too strong in spite of all 
your efforts with the adjusting nut. In 
this case it will be necessary for you to 
remove the spring and either substitute a 
new one or alter the one you have. 


Ask the Director anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 


makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give in this de- 
partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 


With the engine running slowly so that 
the air valve is held firmly against its seat, 
back off the spring adjusting nut until the 
slightest further increase in throttle open- 
ing causes the valve to leave its seat. From 
this point on the only proper adjustment 
for the air valve becomes a series of tests 
for spring strength without alteration of 
its normal length. That is, with the ad- 
justment backed off to the extent described 
above, if the spring tension with increased 
throttle openings is too light, parts of or 
whole convolutions of it should be cut off 
and spring stretched to the right length 
to hold the valve upon the seat until the 
correct spring (not spring tension) is ob- 
tained. 

If the spring you have seems too strong 
even after this has been done, you can un- 
wind it slightly, to increase its diameter, 
which will also weaken it. 

If the spring has too strong a tension it 
will not allow its valve to open sufficiently 
to admit enough air and the mixture will 
be needlessly rich—and wasteful—for high 
speed running. If the spring tension is too 
weak, it will let the valve admit air at low 
speeds, when it is not needed. 

I would suggest that if you find it neces- 
sary to make alterations in the strength 
of the spring itself, you turn the job over 
to an expert carburetor man, or drive to 
the nearest service station maintained by 
the manufacturer of your carburetor. 


ITH the appearance of cold weather 
you have probably found that the en- 

gine which has served you satisfactorily all 
summer is beginning to get balky. It is like- 
ly, in fact, almost certain, that you are be- 
ginning to have unusual difficulty in start- 
ing early in the morning, or even during 
the daytime, after your car has been stand- 
ing for an hour or so. Cold weather makes 
starting difficult because overnight the en- 
gine gets so cold that the gasoline does not 
readily vaporize until the carburetor and 
the intake manifold are warmed up. 

Many motorists, ignoring the fact that 
when the engine is cold it must be fed a 
very rich mixture—-even raw gasoline at 
times—in order to make it start, make the 
costly mistake of keeping their feet on the 
starting button for minutes at a time. This 
lengthy spinning does no good. On the con- 
trary, it does considerable harm. It brings 
a severe drain on the storage battery. And 
storage batteries, in cold weather, are 
strangely enough, less able to withstand 
such drains than they are in summer. In- 
stead of spinning the engine in the hope 
that something will happen, it is far better 
to assume that it will not start and right 
at the outset to apply first aid measures. 

In cold weather first step on the starter 
once, to turn the engine over and break 
the engine loose. The oil in the cylinders 
may have congealed and glued the pistons 
to the cylinder walls during the night. Then 
pour raw gasoline thru the pet cocks. And 
cut off the carburetor main air supply. 
When you have done this the engine will 
prebably start readily. Once it is started 
gradually increase the air supply until the 
carburetor is getting the normal amount. 
But give the engine plenty of time to. get 
warm. Five or ten minutes is frequently 
necessary. 
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MERICAN machinery, 
American railroads, Ameri- 
can trucks will be put to as 
drastic a test as the man 
power of the nation. Their 
ability to accomplish and 

to endure will be a factor in winning the 
war. Production will rise to unheard-of 
levels—and men will be scarce. The war 
will absorb them. If more work is to be 
done, with fewer hands, machinery will 
have to do it. 





In transportation, motor trucks will 
displace horse draft, to save drivers. For 
the same reason, larger, better, more 
efficient trucks will take the place of 
lighter and cheaper ones. Heavier loads, 
faster time, uninterrupted service will 
demand it. 


Every operation must be adjusted to 
save men. They will be scarce and 
expensive. The truck which can do the 
most work and keep at it the longest is 





the best investment. The essential thing 
is performance—doing the work—hand- 
ling the volume—at low cost. 


Every experienced truck user knows 
what a mechanical strain truck service 
imposes under ordinary conditions. 
Rough going, heavy loading, overspeed- 
ing, careless driving—all have their effect. 
Only the best mechanism survives. 


Under war conditions high pressure 
work will intensify the strain. Only the 
highest grade trucks will be able to work 
uninterruptedly. 


Never before have the manufacturing 
standards always so rigidly maintained 
in building White Trucks appeared so 
vital. In normal service it takes time to 
demonstrate the low operating cost and 
high performance of a White Truck. 
Under the stress of wartime traffic they 
show up quickly. It takes White stamina 
to perform and endure. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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The Importance of having 
the Law on YOUR side 


The most wonderful thing about law is the protection it gives to the man who is right 
and who knows he is right. The man who understands the first principles of Business 
Law may be prudent in ordinary business transactions, but the man who has Parsons’ 
Laws of Business at his elbow never guesses. He knows! He knows that he 








knows! And he has the Law on his side. The man who depends only on the law 
of common sense is sure to find out that: 





Many a will is contested and upset 

Many a deed or lease contains a clause that he doesn’t KNOW about 

Many a note proves worthless 

Many a contract contains a qualifying or nullifying provision 

Many a man suffers financial loss or has |the expense of a lawsuit, be- 
cause he did not KNOW, or provide against the invasion of, his RIGHTS 


Parsons’ Laws of Business (1977 Evition) 


is the one great, standard text and reference book on Business Law, the book that saves endless lawyers’ 
consultations and fees; the book that keeps you out of legal entanglements; the book that insures 
you against legal mistakes; the book that sharpens your intellect and fires the ambition of young men in busi- 
ness or just entering business; the book that hundreds of business and professional men recommend and thou- 
sands use; the book that should be in the home or on the desk of every man or woman who owns property; who 
is in business; who does business and who has ambition to succeed. 


Is Your Will Contest-Proof? | 


Consult Theophilus Parsons, formerly Professor of Law in Harvard University, in his remarkable book Parsons’ Laws of Business. In this 
work he gives the world a wonderful exposition of the laws of inheritance; explains the peculiar provisions required in wills and so clarifies the 
principles of inheritance law that when you have finished this chapter you can, aided and guided by the contest proof forms given in Parsons’ 
Laws of Business, yourself be an authority on the drawing up of so important a document. 


—= Are You an Executor? 
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Do you make Contracts? 

Are you an Investor? 

Are you a Banker? 

ts your life Insured? 

Are you a Partner? 

Are you an Employer? 

Are you an Agent? 

Do you hold a Note? 

Have you given a Note? 

is your house or other 
property Insured? 

Are you an Author? 

Are you a Manufacturer? 

Do you run or own a Car? 

Are you a Farmer? 


Guardian? 


Do you know the duties, the powers, the rights of beneficiaries, 
and that executors are entitled to compensation in the adminis- 
tration of their sacred trust? Prof. Parsons has written two won- 
derful chapters on these all-important subjects in his Laws of 
Business—chapters that for real info~mation value to the layman 
are probably unequaled in legal literature. 





Do You Know the Peculiar Kinks in the 
Laws Relating to Married Women? 


Do you know the property rights of husband, wife, children; 


or other heirs, of blood relations; how they’ vary in different 
States? In clear, untechnical, understandable terms Prof. Par- 
sons points out the pitfalls awaiting those who are careless of 
dower rights. Parsons’ Laws of Business in these wonderful 
chapters show how indispensable this book is to women as guide 
and counsellor. 


Are You an Inventor? 


Do you know that not one inventor in a hundred ever enjoys the 
its subject, and you need this book financial reward of his discoveries, simply because he was ignorant 
because you need to know that you of his rights under the patent laws? Forget, if you please, that 
Parsons’ Laws of Business contains about 900 other pages and 
consider only Prof. Parsons’ masterful exposition of patent laws, 
on how to proceed on Application Forms, on Caveats, on Assign- 
ments and Grants; on Appeals; on Interferences; on License; on 
Foreign Patents; on Trade-marks, etc., and you would have a 
book worth many times its remarkably low price. 


On these subjects and on all other 
conceivable vital business mattcrs 
there are chapters in Parsons’ 
Laws of Business written by 
that great constitutional lawyer, 
Prof. Theophilus Parsons, in un- 
technical, understandable business 
English. Each chapter is a clear, 
forceful, authoritative exposition of 
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are right. 


This is |the great 
book of 946 pages 
of Business Law of 
which over 300,000 
copies have been 
sold; the book that 
coniains revised and 
authoritative legal 
FORMS of all kinds. 
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Do You Own Property? 
Expect To? 


Nothing more fires the ambition of the men or women than 
the expectation of owning a home or making a real-estate invest 
ment. How important to know that your contracts, deeds, and 
other documents are correctly drawn, so that you may be sure 
of a clear title! Prof.- Parsons’ chapters in his La~s of Business 
are absolutely authoritative on ownership, lease and title, as well 
as on the rights of tenants, on trespass, rental, etc.. etc. Every 
property-owner, every prospective property-owner, needs this won 
derful book. It contains every standard form of Deed, Mortgage 
Release, Lien, Lease, drawn up by a master mind. 
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S. S. SCRANTON CO. PUBLISHERS, Hartford, Conn. 


As per your special: offer in The Independent for November roth, please send 
me a copy of Parsons’ Laws of Business for FREE examination. I will either 
return the book or send you $3.50 within ten days. 


If you’re a law abiding citizen you need this book 
Examine this indispensable, newly 
revised, up-to-date, 1917 Edition 


of Parsons’ LAWS OF BUSINESS 4 R E a 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 
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